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REVIEW OF THE CASE 


OF THE 


PROTESTANT DISSENTERS; 7 


"_— 


WITH REFERENCE TO THE 


CORPORATION AND TEST ACTS, 


In which the Reaſons alleged by the Non-conformifts for the 
Repeal of thoſe Laws, are examined under the three General 5 
Heads, to which they are reducible, of 


GROUNDS OF CLAIM, RELIGIOUS MOTIVES, 


AN D 


POLITICAL CONSIDERATIONS, 


AND SHEWN TO FAIL IN EACH BRANCH, 
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AbVERTISEMENT. 


HE following pamphlet was written in the 
ear 1787, upon the firſt circulation of the Caſe 
che Proteſtant Diſfſenters ; but not being car- 
jed through the preſs, in time to be given to the 
Public before the debate took place in the Houſe 
Commons upon Mr. Beaufoy's motion, it was at 
hat time ſuppreſſed; the author having no am- 
jition to be the Falſtaff who ſhould kill the 
rreathleſs Percy, and little thinking, that the 
Diſſenters were in earneſt in the declaration, 
hich they made upon that firſt defeat, of their in- 
ention to renew their rejected petition from year 
year. The firmneſs with which they now ſeem 
letermined to abide by that reſolution, is thought 
render the publication ſtill ſeaſonable. As the 
eal caſe of the Diſſenters is not altered (however 


he words of it may have been varied yearly) the 
ract is publiſhed as it was originally written, with- 
ut the leaſt alteration, and with particular re- 
rence to the printed Cale of the year 1787, 
hich for the benefit of readers who may not 
ave preſerved the original paper, is prefixed. 

A2 The 


C * 


The author conceives, that his argument is eons 
ſiderably ſtrengthened by the new marks, which 
the Diſſenters give, of their love of peace and 
quiet, by appearing for the third time, before 
the ſame parliament, with a petition, twice de- 
bated, and twice diſapproved : They truſt, as, is 
evident, for ſucceſs, not to the merits of their 
cauſe—but to the near approach of a. general 
election: to the efficacy, at that particular ſeaſon, 
of the loud threats of the exertions, which they, 
« the moſt quiet and peaceable ſubjeAs in the 
«-realm—orderly themſelves, and promoters of 
4 good order wherever they reſide”—will make 
for/the ſervice-of their own party ; and they truſt, 
perhaps, ſtill more to the ill-founded apprehenſion, 
which they think poſſeſſes the minds of thoſe 
who are likely to be candidates for popular fa- 
vour, of a criminal ſupineneſs and inattivity in 
the clergy,” and other members of the eſtabliſhed 
church, in the ſupport of their own friends, in 
oppoſition to the vigorous and united efforts a 
their adverſaries. 


PRE 


P R E FT U 


A MID ST. the perpetual ſtruggles of the Church 
of England with her numerons enemies, thoſe 
various ſefts, which, with little good liking to each other, 
have been always however firmly conſederated for her 
defruftion ; the defence of the Corporation Act and the 
Teft Act hath from time to time found employment for 
the pens of her ableſt advocates; among whom ſhe may 
juſtly reckon SHERLOCK, GIBSON, ELLIS, 
SIVIFT, WARBURTON. Of theſe, the firſt and 
the laſt may be confidered as the elementary toriters 
upon the ſubject. Biſhop Warburton in his Alli- 
ance between Church and State, hath ſhewn tbe 
general good policy of an Eflabliſhment, and the ne- 
ceſſty of A TEST for its ſecurity, upon principles 
which republicans themſelves cannot eaſily deny. Biſhop 
Sherlock in his Vindication of the Corporation and 
Teſt Act, at this time very ſeaſonably republiſhed, hath 
ſteron the particular neceſſity f a Teſt to this country, 
and the particular propriety of the Sacramental Teſt. 
Biſhop Warburton's work is one of the fineſt ſpecimens, 
that are to be found perhaps in any language, of ſcientific 
reaſoning applied to a political ſubjeft ; and Biſhop Sher- 
lock's pamphlet, for force and perſpicuity of argument, 
and for precifion and elegance of flile, may rank among the 
tft of controverfial toritings. The following Tract is 
of another kind. It pretends to no merit, but that of 
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applying immediately to the preſent occaſion, It is fim- 
ply, what the title announces, A Reviecy of the Caſe 


of the Proteſtant Diſſenters.” The general argument is 


* but ſlightly touched; ſo far only, as ſeemed neceſſary for 


the confulation of their plea, and the qꝙrrection of their 
miſtakes. Their political merits are canvaſſed with the 


| greateſt freedom. To ſet them forth in their real colours, 


neither heightened nor extenuated, it bath been found 
neceſſary to refer to particular paſſages in the lateſt 
coritings of their moſt diſlinguiſſied teachers; and to draw 
inferences concerning the ſpirit of the party, which its 
friends may perhaps diſlile, but at which they cannot 


Jufily take offence. If it is maintained, that Diſſenters are, 


as ſuch, diſqualified for certain ſituations; it is not that 
they are efleemed dangerous, as bad men, but, as very 


. good men, ſor ſuch many of them unqueſliorably are, 


ledde away by unhappy prejudices. If they are taxed with 
principles, which in certain fituations and in certain 
times, would render them not the beſt ſubjefts of Abe 
Britiſh Government; it is not, that they would be worſe 
than honeſt men muſt be, with thoſe principles. But 
after all, offence will be raken, nor will it eaſily be re- 
moved. For unfortunately ſuch principles are proved 
pon the party, and the tendency of the principles is ſelf- 
evident : it would need no proof, even if none were ex- 
tant in the Britiſh annals, - It will ſtill be the author's 
conſolation, under ce hateder reſentment he may have 
drawn upon himſelf, that he bath acted in pure obedience 
to that maxim of antient wiſdom which his title page 


holds 


Pee 11 


bolds forth, meaning to ſerve the intereſts of religion, 
Wd to ſatisfy one of the fit duties of 4 Citizen, 
WT thinks it only neceſſary to declare, that under 
be general name of Diſſenters, he includes not the 
Members of the Church of Scotland, or of any foreign 
eftabliſhment, who, reſiding here, may chooſe to adhere 
to their ozon forms. For our indigenous Diſſenters, to 
Whom alone the appellation properly belongs, he heartily 
prays ; that the iſſue of the preſent contention may be, to 
open their eyes to the diſcernment of this truth : That 
= 7 oleration on the part of Government, and a chearſul 
ämiſſon, on the part of the Tolerated, to ſome neceſſary 
reſtraints, are the only terms, upon zohich Churchmen and 
Diſſenters can ever walk together as friends. 
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| N the year' 16% the 23th of the reign of King 

Charles II. an Act vas paſſed, entitled, An 
« Act for preventing dangers 'which may Rappen 
from Popiſh Recuſants:“ By which it is enatted, 
*© That all and every perſon or perſons, that hall 
© be admitted, entered, placed; or taken into, 
* any office or offices, civil or military; or ſhall 
receive any pay, falary, fee, or wageb, by 
« reaſon of any patent or grant of his Majeſty, 
* or ſhall have command or place of truſt from 
or under his Majeſty, his heirs or ſucceſſors, 
or by his or their authority, or by authority 
derived from him or them, within” this realin 
of England, dominiom of: Wales, or Town of 
A 3 « Berwick- 


* 


L viii ] oo} 

* -upon-Tweed, or in his Majeſty's navy, 
or in the ſeveral iſlands of Jerſey and Guern- 
* ſey, or that ſhall be admitted into any ſervice 
* or employment in his Majeſty's houſehold or 
family, —ſhall receive the - ſacrament of the 
« Lord's Supper, according to the uſage of the 
« Church of England, within three months after 
« his or their admittance in, or receiving, theit 
« ſaid authority and employment, in ſome lic 
* church, upon ſome Lord's Day, commonly call. 
ed Sunday, immediately after divine ſervice.” 
The circumſtances of the time, when this bill 
paſſed, were very remarkable. Papiſts were in- 
dulged in their religion, and many of them were 
employed in the great offices of ſtate. The king 
himſelf was ſuſpected of popery; and the Duke 
of York, his preſumptive heir, had openly decl& 
red himſelf of that religion. This bill was intro- 
duced. in direct oppoſition to the court; the pe 
nal laws having been ſuſpended, contrary to adds 
of parliament, by the royal proclamation, chielly 
in favour of papiſts, at the very time when a war 
was begun to deſtroy the only proteſtant ſtate. by 
which England could expect to be ſupported in 
the defence of ber religion and liberties. - On 
"theſe accounts, the minds of all zealous proteſt- 
ants: were-in the utmoſt fear and conſternation; 
and, accordingly, the deſign of the act was, as the 
$6 ne to quack the minds of his Me 


1H 


| 1 1 
F js pol fl, by preventing dngers which 
might happen from popſh recuſants. - Reta fo 

1 The proteſtant diſſenters apprehend, übe; 

or hat this att, as the title ſets forth, was made whol-: 
he y againſt papiſts, and not to prevent any danger 
he hich could happen to the nation or church from 


he diſſenters. Indeed, ſo far were the proteſtant 
nonconformiſts from being aimed at in this act, 
that, in their zeal to reſcue the nation from the 
angers which were at that time apprehended; 
rom popiſi recuſants, they contributed to the 
paſſing of the bill; willingly ſubjecting themſelves - 
to the diſabilities created by it, rather than ob- 
ſtruct what was deemed ſo neceſſary to the com- 
mon welfare. Alderman” Love, a member of the 
houſe of commons, and a known diſſenter, pub- 
lichy deſired, that nothing with relation to them 
might intervene to ſtop the ſecurity which the 
nation and proteſtant religion might derive from 
the Teſt Act; and declared, that in this he was 
ſeconded by the greater part of the nonconfor- 
miſts, This conduct was ſo acceptable to parlia - 
ment, that, in the very ſeſſion in which the Teſt 
Att paſſed, and while that act was depending, a 
bill was brought into the houſe of Commons, en- 
titled, * A bill for the eaſe of proteſtant diſſen- 
ters.” This bill, having paſſed through the diffe- 
rent ſtages of that houſe, was carried up to the 
houſe of Lords, where like wiſe it paſſed, with ſome 
A 4 amend- 


* ] 
anendments. © Theſe amendments having giben 
occaſion to a conference between the two houſes, 
King Charles II. from an apprehenſion that the 
meaſure would prove injurious to the popiſh in- 
tereſt, on the agth of March, 1673, adjourned 
the parliament to the 20th of October following. 

In the next ſeſſion, an attempt was made in the 
houſe of Commons, to diſcriminate the diſſenters 
from the papiſts, with regard to their qualiſjca - 
tions for public offices, by: bringing in a bill for 
a general Teſt, to diſtinguiſh proteſtants from 
papiſts; which bill, having been read a ſecond 
time, and referred to a committee, was laid 2 
without being reported. BeH 

- The late Reverend and lend Dr. n 
Biſhop of Saliſbury, in a ſpeech in the houſe of 
Lords, on the ſubject of the occaſional bill, in 
the year 170g, took particular notice of the con- 
duct of. the diſſenters, with regard to the Teſt» 
Att; and juſtly concluded, that, as the act was 
obtained in ſome meaſure by their concurrence, 
it ud be hard to turn it againſt them. 

Though King William III. of glorious me- 
mory, had refuſed, when Prince of Orange, to 
give his approbation to the repeal of the Teſt- 
Act and other penal laws againſt papiſts, knowing 
that the meaſure was countenanced by King 
James II. wich the ſole view of introducing Ro- 
man catholics into public offices, and that it 


would 


WF : 
would have been at that time dangerous tô the 
proteſtant religion and the liberties of the peo- 
ple; yet, when he was raiſed tothe throne! of 
theſe kingdoms, and no danger could be juſtly 
apprehended, he told his firſt parliament, in- one 
of his ſpeeches; that he hoped they would leave 
room for the admiſſion all prottſtants" uo were 
willing and able to ſerve him; and that ſuch 4 
tonjunction in hits ſervice would tend to the better 
uniting them among themſelves, and ſtrengthening 
them againſt their common "adverſaries. '* Accord- 
ingly, when the bill was brought in for abrogat- 
ing the oaths of allegiance, &c. to King James II. 
a clauſe was ordered to be added for taking away 
the neceſſity of receiving the ſacrament as a qua- 
lification ſor civil offices. This clauſe the houfe 
of Lords rejeted; contrary to the ſentiments of 
many noble peers; the ſtedfaſt friends of their 
country, and diſtinguiſſied promoters of the re- 
volution; who declared, in their proteſt, That 
* a greater caution ought not to be required, from 
te fuch as are admitted into offices; than from the 
members of the two houſes of parliament, who 
are not obliged to receive the ſacrament” to 
enable them to ſit in either houſe.” 

| The Teſt-AR is not the only ſtatute by which 
the civil rights of the diſſenters are abridged. _ : 

In the year 1661, the 13th of Charles II. the 
year after the reſtoration, an ad was paſſed, en- 
titled, 


rr 


. 
_ 4 
= 


ſome of the proteſtant diflenters: © For, as a 
noble lord“ expreſſes himſelf, “ in thoſe times, 


C * ] 


titled, An Ad for the well. governing and regulating 


of- Corporations By which it is provided, © That 
„ no perſon, or perſons, ſhall far ever hereafter 
* be placed, elected, or choſen in, or to, any 
. corporation- offices, that ſhall not have, within 
© one year before ſuch election, or choice, taken 
ic the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper according 
« to the rites of the church of England.“ 

This act, which was paſſed in a period of great 
heat and violence, was probably deſigned againſt 


« when a ſpirit: of intolerance prevailed, and 
« ſevere meaſures were purſued, the diſſenters 
« were reputed and treated as perſons ill- affected 
« and dangerous to the government.” But both 
houſes of parliament in a ſhort time entertained 
different ſentiments of them ; and, before the end 
of that reign, diſcovered an inclination to relieve 
them 'from the diſabilities created both by pp 
Corporation and Teſt Acts f. 

On the 24th of December, in the year — a 
bill was ordered into the houſe of commons, for 
repealing the "2% ee 7. On the 6th of 

January 


See 14. Mansfield's ſpeech in the houſe of lords, Feb. 4th, 


1767, in the Appendix to Dr. Furneaux's Letters to Sir Wm, 


Blackſtone, p. 259. 
- + See, Dr. Furneaux's Letters, p. 178—1 85, note. 7 
1 Journals of the houſe of commons, Vol. IX. p. 692, 696. 
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January | following, this bill was read a ſecond 
time, and referred to a committee. While this 
bill was depending in the houſe of Commons, a 
bill came down from the Lords 5, entitled, An 
« AR for diſtinguiſhing proteſtant diſſenters from 
« popiſh recuſants. It doth not appear that 
there was any diviſion on either of theſe bills, 
but they were defeated by the ſudden prorogation 
of the parliament on the 10th of January, The 
commons being appriſed of the King's intention, 
had only time to paſs fome votes on the Rate. of 
the nation, one of which is in theſe words T; 
„ That it is the opinion of this houſe, that the 
« proſecution of proteſtant diſſenters; upon the 
«« penal laws, is, at this time, grievous to the 
* {ubje&t, a weakening-of the proteſtant intereſt, 
** an encouragement to popery, and dangerous to 
* the peace of the kingdom.“ - The! — 
was ſoon after difſolyed by proclamation. 
Such public teſtimonies, in parliament, in Hae 
of the proteſtant diſſenters, they cannot but con- 
ſider as affording a full evidence of their zeal 
and concern for the proteſtant religion and the 
liberties of theſe kingdams, and of their being 
hearty and ſincere friends to the is peace, 
both in church and ſtate. 
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Journals of the heuſe of commons, Vol. IX. P- 799: N 


+ Ibid. p. 697. 
$ Journals of the lords, Vol. XIII. p- 709, 713, 728. 


T Journals of the houſe of commons, Vol. IX. p. 701. 
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They therefore humbly hope for the'repeal of 
the faid acts for the following Reaſons :- + 
5 Every man, as it is now univerſally dehnt 
ledged, has an undoubted right to judge for him- 
ſelf in matters of religion; nor ought his exer- 
ciſe of this right to * branded with a "mark 7 
* n 
The boly ſacrament of the Lord's Süpper 
being a matter purely of a religious nature, and 
being appointed by our bleſſed Saviour only for 
the remembrance of his death, ought not to be 
applied to the ſecular ends of civil ſocieties. 
3. As Diſſenters are univerſally acknowledged 
to be well-affefted to his Majeſty and the eſta- 
bliſhed government, and are ready to take the 
oaths required by law, and to give the fulleſt 
proof of their loyalty, they think it hard that 
their ſcruple to receive the ſacrament after_the 
manner of the church of England, or after the 
matiner of any church, as a qualification' for an 
office, ſhould render them incapable of aw. 
yrs employments, civil or military. 
The occaſional receiving of the Lord's 
Saks as a qualification for a place, cannot, in 
the nature of things, imply, that thoſe who thus 
receive it, mean to declare their full and entire 
approbation of the whole conſtitution and frame 
of the eſtabliſhed church; ſince men may be 
compelled by their neceſſities, or allured by ſecu- 
* — - lar 
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lar advantages, to do what they would not do, 
were they left to their frèe choice. As, from 


theſe motives,” perſons: may be induced to con- - 


form to the [eſtabliſhed church in this particular 


inſtance, though they do not approve of its forms- 


and ceremonies in general; ſo, from the ſame 
motives, others may comply with the ſacramen- 
tal teſt, who are not even chriſtians, and who, 
therefore cannot be ſuppoſed to wiſh well to 


chriſtianity itſelf, or to any national eſtabliſhment: 


of it whatſoever, | Hence, it is apparent, that 
ſuch a teſt can be of no real gr effectual ſecurity, 
to the church of England. It is alſo apprebend- 
ed, that, independently. of any remarks upon the 
doctrine of papal diſpenſations, the ſacramental 
teſt complained of may be received by many pa- 
piſts, becauſe many of them hold the church of 
England to be no church, her miniſters no mi- 
niſters, and her ſacraments no ſacraments. 

5. The oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, ad 
the declaration againſt tranſubſtantiation, have, 
without the. ſacramental teſt, been found effec- 
tual, for more than a century, to exclude papilts 
from both houſes of parliament, | 

6. The repeal of the Teſt and Corporation 
Acts, while it would be a relief to many of his 
Majeſty's faithſul ſubjects, would lay no difficulty 


or hardſhip on any others of them. It would no- 


way affect the eſtabliſhed church. Religion and 
| the 
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the. national church were eſtabliſhed before theſe; 


afts were. paſſed, and would continue to be eſta- 


bliſhed, were theſe clauſes repealed. The doc- 
trine, the diſcipline, and privileges of the church 
would remain exattly the ſame as they are at pre- 
ſent. Its conſtitution and its form of govern- 
ment are not ſecured by. theſe ads; nor would 


they be injured by the total repeal of them. On 


the contrary, every ſerious clergyman would find 


in ſuch repeal eaſe to his conſcience, and ſaſety 
from vexatious proſecutions; for the ſervice of the 
church of England, in its notice reſpeQing the 


celebration of the communion, forbids blaſphe- 


mers of God, ſlanderers of his word, adulterers, 


&c. to come to the holy table; and yet the mi- 


niſter, as the law now ſtands, muſt admit all ſuch 
perſons to the ſacrament, when they demand it, 
as à qualification for an office, or ſubje& himſelf 
to a proſecution. — 
7. No other inſtance can be produced, among 
all the reformed churches, in which the ſacra- 


ment is ever applied as a qualification for civil 


employments and advantages. 

8.. The epiſcopalians in North Britain, who 
are the diſſenters from the church eſtabliſhed in 
that part of the united kingdom, are not liable 
to any incapacities in conſequence of their not 
qualifying themſelves by receiving the ſacrament 


according to the uſage of the church of Scotland, 
but 


! 
4 


( wi 


| dut are capable of all the advantages of che civil 
WT covernment by taking the oaths, &c.as appointed 


ſonable or juſt that ſuch of the members of the 


principles, or of incurring the penalty of diſqua- 


office, civil or military. 


g. In the year 1779, the 19th of his preſent 
Majeſty, an aft was paſſed in Ireland For the re. 


Diſſenters of that kingdom, whereby it is enacted, 


% any office or place, civil or military, and re. 
e ceive any pay, ſalary, fee, or wages belong- 
ing to, or by reaſon of ſuch office or place, 
% notwithſtanding he ſhall not receive or have 


received the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper, 


« without incurring any penalties, for or in re- 
e ſpett of his neglect of receiving the ſame.” 
The proteſtant difſenters of England therefore 


humbly hope, from the moderation and equity of 
the legiſlature, for the ſame juſt reſtitution of their 


civil rights, to which alone their application is 
confined, 


For 


by law. Whence it follows, that it is not rea- 
eſtabliſhed church of North Britain as are reſident 
in England, ſhould be ſubje& to the ungracious 
alternative of acting inconſiſtently with their 


lification for the ſervice of OCR in any 


lief of his Majeſty's faithful ſubjects, the Proteſtant 


«© That all and every perſon and perſons, being 
« proteſtants, ſhall and may have, hold, and enjoy 


1 
wo 


pear to be founded in juſtice, and that a com- 
pliance with it will redound to the honour of re; 


{viii )). 
{| Fortheſe reaſons the diſſenters are induced to 


make an application to parliament for relief, 
hbumbly apprebending that their requeſt will ap- 


ligion, will tend to the ſecurity, and {ſtrength of 
the proteſtant intereſt, be conduciye to the wel- 
fare of the nation, honourable to the king, as the 
common father of his people, and no way  inju+ 
rious to any one ſubject in his Majeſty's domi, 
nions.— Arguments, ſo weighty. and cogent as 
thoſe which, have now ; been repreſented, cannot, 
they truſt, fail, in conjunction with the enlarged 
and liberal ſpirit of the times, to procure from 
the legiſlature the repeal of ſtatutes, which can 
in na degree be conſidered as grounded on publie 
neceſſity or public advantage. 


* . N | 


HE two Acts of Parliament, which are com- 
monly known by the names of the Cor- 
oration Act, and the Teſt Act, were both paſ= 
ed at no great diſtance of time after the Reſtor- 
tion: the former in the year 16671, the latter in 
he year 1672. The former is entitled, An Act 
or the wwell-governing and regulating of Corporations ; 
he latter, An Act for preventing dangers which may 
bappen from Popiſh recuſants. Both agree in one 
rincipal object; the ſecuring of the Civil Con- 
itution againft the factious attempts of diſcon- 
ented parties: and both agree in one ſubordin- 
te object, as a means of the principal, the 
Wecurity of the reformed epiſcopal church of 
ngland, at that time emerging from the ruin, 
| B | in 
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in which it had been involved during Oliver's 
deteſtable ufurpation ; and recovering, under the 
reſtored Monarchy, its antient Rights. What it 
had ſo lately ſuffered from the too ſucceſsful 
Sabals of its inveterate enemies, the ſame ſets 
which now beheld the renovation of its ſplendor 
with an evil and malignant eye, evinced the 
neceſſity of ſome legal proviſion for its ſafety: and 
how cloſely the ſafety of the King and the Con- 
ſtitution, and the peace of the kingdom, were 
connected with the preſervation of the Church, 
the late troubles had alſo ſhewn. The Corpora- 
tion Act, befides that it required certain oaths 
and declarations, of perſons at that time bearing 
certain offices in Corporations, hath provided, 
that o perſon or perſons ſhall FOR EVER HEREKE- 
AFTER, be placed, elected or choſen, in or 10 any the 
offices or places aforeſaid, that ſhall not have, within 
one year next before ſuch election or choice, taken the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper according to the rites of 
the church of England. And the Teſt A& hath 
provided, that every perſon appointed to any office 
of command, authority, truſt or profit, civil or 
military under his Majeſty, or by authority de- 
rived from him, ſhall before the taking of cer- 
tain oaths, by that Act required to be taken, 
receive the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, according to 
the uſage of the church of England, within three months 
after admittance into ſuch office, in ſome public church, 


* 


C83 


upon ſome Lord's Day, * aſter Saint ſervice 
and ſermon, | 


D I 


Of theſe reſtraints, ſome of our modern Non- 
conformiſts feel themſelves impatient ; and it is 
expected that their friends in Parliament will ſtir, 
during the preſent ſeſſions, for the total repeal of 
both the offenſive laws. A paper hath been lately . 
circulated, under the title of The Caſe of the. 
Proteſtant Diſſenters, with reference to the Cor- 
poration and Teſt Acts,“ aſſigning reaſons, which 
ſeem to the party of ſufficient weight, to deter- 
mine the Legiſlature to adopt their meaſure, To 
examine theſe Reaſons is the. purport of the 
enſuing pages. They ſhall be ſeparately can- 
vaſed, not in the order in which they are pro- 
pounded in the Caſe, (if indeed the name of 
Order may be given to Confuſion) but under the 
three heads to which they are reducible of 
Grounds of Claim, on the part of the Non-con- 
formiſts; Religious Confideratons, and Political 
Reaſons, By attending to theſe diſtinctions, 
(which however, in the framing of the Caſe, ſeem 
rather purpoſely confounded than obſeryed) the 
ſeparate weight, of each argument will be beſt 


appreciated, and the general merits of the queſ- 


tion moſt clearly underſtood. 


Elma: Our 


ligious grounds of their petition ſhall be next ex- 


State reſpecting the Church, in which, ſo long 


ple which muſt govern the whole morality of a 


a citizen, or of any deſcription of citizens, tem- 


claims on the part of the eſtabliſhed Church, 


/ 


121 es 

Our propoſed examination therefore ſhall pro. 
ceed in this order: The Grounds of Claim, on 
the part of the Non-conformiſts, ſhall be firſt ex. 


amined; as what ought, in all ſuch caſes, to be 
the weakeſt part of the whole plea. The Re. 


amined ; and their Political Reaſons, in which 
the ſtrength of the cauſe ought to lie, ſhall be 
canvaſed laſt, There may be Grounds of Claim, 
there may be Religious Motives, and Political 
Arguments upon the other fide: But the 
main thing in queſtion is the juſtice and pro- 
priety of one of thoſe great meaſures of the 


as religious ordinances are not profaned, nor the 
conſcience of the individual perſecuted, political 
expedience muſt over-rule all other confiderati- 
ons. For ſelf-preſervation is the leading prinel- 


State ; in ſo much, that no claim on the part of 


poral or eccleſiaſtical, can be juſt and equitabk 
(the Government itſelf being ſuppoſed à juſt 
one, both in its principles and execution) which 
may be contrary to the State's ſecurity, To the 
grounds therefore of Claim, on the fide of the 
Non-conformiſts, Political Conſiderations on the 
contrary fide, may perhaps be oppoſed. But no 


ſhall 


1 


all be ſet in oppoſition to any juſt pea of poll - 

al expedience, if any ſuch ſhould be found, on 
ge fide of the Non-conformiſts : ſince by the 
rinciples laid down, political expedience, once 
learly demonſtrated, muſt overſet all claims on 
ther ſide. 


The pretended claim of the Non-conformiſts 
ppears to be three-fold: upon the Gratitude, upon 
e Juſtice, upon the Impartiality of the State, 


Their claim upon the gratitude of the State is 
ounded upon certain great good ſeryices which 
he Non-conformiſts, in the reign of Charles the 
Second, rendered both to Church and State, and the 
ifintereſted part they acted, in © contributing to 

e paſſing of the Teſt Act.“ The Teſt Act they 
ay was introduced as a barrier againſt Popery, 
in direct oppoſition to the Court,” which at that 

ime was ſuppoſed to favour Papiſts, The Non- 

onformiſts readily concurred ina meaſure, which, 
owever oppoſite to their own intereſts, was deem- 
d neceſſary for the ſecurity ef the Proteſtant cauſe 

n general. And they think it hard, that an act, 
btained in ſome meaſure by their concurrence, . 
ould be turned againſt them. And the very ſame 
Wanguage, it muſt be confeſſed; was held upon this 

ubject, ſo long ſince as the beginning of the 
| - preſent 
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Nov although it ſhould be admitted, that the 
fact was, as it is repreſented by the Proteſtant Dil. 
ſenters; ſtill it may be reaſonable to aſk them, 
whether they conceive that the general danger 
from Popery, which their anceſtors ſo much 
dreaded, is now in ſuch degree removed, that 
Papiſts may with ſafety be admitted to the 
places of authority and truſt, from which the 
Corporation and the Teſt Acts exclude them. 
Becauſe if the danger ſtill continues, it may he- 
come the Non- conformiſts of the preſent times 
to imitate the example of their anceſtors, which 
they ſo much extol ; and to ſubmit chearfully to 
particular incopveniences for the general good. 


But to this they have a ready anſwer. Thy 
oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, they fay, 
with the declaration againſt tranſubſtantiation, 
would be ſufficient for the ſecurity of Proteſtants 
iſm againſt Popery, without the Sacramental Teſt, 
Our anceſtors indeed thought otherwiſe. They 
thought oaths and declarations inſufficient with- 
out the barrier of the Teſt. Perhaps it might ill 
become private citizens, without ſome better au- 
thority than merely that of their own judgments, 
to agitate a queſtion, which the Legiſlature of 

the 
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e country hath once ſolemnly decided. But to ex- 
; -rience, in this age of experiment, an appeal wilL 
e even againſt the decifions of public legiſlative 
iſdom. The oaths of allegiance and ſupre- 
acy, and the declaration againſt tranfubſtantia-' 

on have been found effeftual for more than a cen- © 
Wury, to exclude Papiſts from both Houſes' of 
Parliament *.“ Why then ſhould not the fame 
daths, with the ſame declaration, be effectual, 
without the Sacramental Teſt, to exclude Pa- 
piſts from all thoſe offices, from which the Cor- 


zoration and Teſt Acts were intended to exclude 
hem ? 


But this reaſoning is fallacious, proceding to 


ts concluſion through the medium of a falſe fact, 
ſſumed upon the evidence of an imaginary 
or miſinterpreted experience. The exclufion 
pf Papiſts, for more than a century, from both 
Houſes of Parliament, if it hath not been effected 
by the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, and 
the declaration againſt tranſubſtantiation, can be 
no argument of the probable efficacy of the fame 
oaths and the ſame declaration for other excluſi- 
ons. Now the truth is, thatthe excluſion of Papiſts 
for the laſt century, from Parliament, hath not 
been the effect of any oaths or declarations, For 


if 


* Sce the Caſe. 8. 5. 
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if it be ſuppoſed that Papiſts, during all this time 
have been governed by their old principles, no 
oaths or declarations, made to a government, 
which their church hath deemed heretical, can have 
bound their conſcience. The notoriety of their 
Popery, and the dread and abhorrence of the 
principles of the church of Rome, which the WM 
people of this country in general entertain, have 
been the real, oaths and declarations have been 
only the apparent means of their exclufion from 
the Houſe of Commons. No one can withont 
ſome notoriety of character, become a candidate 
for a ſeat in Parliament, His ſituation in life 
muſt be conſpicuous and reſpectable: his family 
and his connections muſt be known. It is dif- 
ficult for any one, in this rank of life, to make a 
ſecret of his religion; and to a Papiſt, the diffi- 
culty is heightened by the very nature of his re- 
ligion ; which delighting, as it does, in externals, 
tends to the diſcovery. And ſo great, even in 
theſe times of indifference, is the dread of Po- 
pery, that were a reputed Papiſt to become a can: 
didate to repreſent the moſt corrupt borough in 
the kingdom, it would be impoſſible that he 
ſhould carry his election. In the upper Houſe, 
Papiſts have been excluded from the ſeats, to 
which birth might entitle them, not by oaths and 
declarations, but by the ſentiments inſeparable 


from hereditary nobility, A perſon in this high 
rank 


9 *: 1" 


ank appears as 2 patron. and protector of any : 
arty to which he may belong. And whatever 
W cncral opprobium may follow the party, ſome- 


ve bing of reſpect and honour waits upon the cha- 
aer of a powerful chief. The diſtinction 
he gained in his own party, is a compenſation to 
be every Peer of the Roman communion, for 
ve 


he conſequence which he loſes in the State, 
by an adherence to the religion of his anceſtors. 
e therefore chearfully excludes himſelf trom 
is hereditary place in the legiſlative council; 
ſpecially when his admiſſion to it eannot be at- 
ained, without mean diſhmulations, which would 
'ound his feelings as a man of honour, whatever | 
ubterfuges the caſuaſtry of his church may have 
rovided for his conſcience. The end of the 
orporation and the teſt acts, is to exclude per- 
ons of a far inferior condition, from far inferior 
tuations; and perſons of all conditions, from 
ituations to which neither birth, nor the choice of 
he people, but the favour of the court gives ad- 


n- ſion. It was the purpoſe of theſe acts to exclude 
io erſons, upon whom the generofity of inbred 
he 


entiment might lay no powerful reſtraint, perſons. 
hoſe attachments and perſuaſions might be 
ore eaſily concealgd, from offices in corpora- 
ions; in which the ſhare, which thoſe who are 
placed in them acquire, in the management of 
:lections, in the patronage of-livings, in the ſu- 
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Church and State, to which it was ſuppoſed no 


, 


his Majeſty, or by authority derived from” him, 


16 J 
perintendance of religions, literary, and charitable 
foundations, would, in the hands of thoſe who 
ſhould not be friends to the eſtabliſhment in 


one of the Roman Church at that time could be 
a friend, be a means of flowly and ſecretly under. 
mining the conſtitution ; and to exclude unfit per- 
ſons of all ranks from places conferred by the 
favour of the Crown; that the Crown might not 
be at liberty, if at any time ill-adviſed it ſhould 
have the inclination, to exert its influerice, for 
the re-eftabliſhment of the Papal tyranny, 
Theſe were the views with which the Corporation 
and the Teſt Act were introduced. And unleſs it 
can be allowed, that the danger from Popery is 
in ſuch degree diminiſhed; that Papiſts may, 
with ſafety to the civil and religious conſtitution, 
be allowed to have a principal ſhare in the elec- 
tions of Members of Parliament, in;the patronage 
of church-livings, in the appointment of profek 
ſors, of maſters of colleges and ſchools, and govers 
nors of hoſpitals ; (of colleges, ſchools; and he. 
pitals endowed too with the wealth of 'piotly 
church-men) unleſs it be allowed that Papiitsate 
fit perſons to bear commiſſions in the army andthe 
navy, to bear offices of command and truſt unde 


from many of which places they cannot be ex: 
cluded by the fame means, which effected rel 
8 excluſion 


1 1 4 | ; 


excluſion from either Houſe of Parliament ; nox or by 


- any oaths or declarations, with which their church 
in takes,upon ber to diſpenſe ; 3 unleſs the ſafety of 
no admitting Papiſts to all theſe places be allowed, | 
be the neceſſity of the ſacramental teſt, for the 
ry ſecurity of the reformed religion in this country, 
TP muſt be the ſame now, as when the teſt was firſt 
he exacted; and the political inexpediency of the 
ot propoſed repeal muſt over- rule the plea, which 
Id the nonconformiſts of the preſent day would build 
for upon the good ſervices of their anceſtors, 
We Indeed, without extending our views to the in- 


tereſts of the Proteſtant cauſe in general, any 
otherwiſe chan as thoſe general intereſts muſt, in 
the nature of the thing, in every country depend 
upon the ſtability of ſome particular eſtabliſh- 
ment; the political argument againſt the pro- 
poſed repeal, as it reſpects only the particular 
ſecurity of the church by law eſtabliſhed, will 
greatly countervail any plea, of hereditary merit 
on the fide of the nonconformiſts. Not but that 
churchmen will readily allow, what the Non- 
conformiſts, if they would be conſiſtent with 
their own conduct upon a late occaſion, muſt be 
careful how they deny; that the danger from 
Popery either to the Proteſtant cauſe in general, 
or to the conſtitution of this country in par- 
ticular, is from various cauſes much dimi- 


ES i=; - niſhed, 


niſhed. The ſpirit of the Roman Church, it is 
hoped, is become more moderate and gentle, 


| * 
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For although the reformation of Religion hath 
been a principal cauſe of the progreſs of Learn- 


ing and the advancement of Science, within the 


two laſt centuries ; yet the benefit hath not been 
confined to the reformed countries. The light 
of knowledge, like the light natural, ſpreads it- 
ſelf by an inherent power of expanſion. Nor is 


it poſſible that the one, more than the other, 


ſhould be confined to the ſpot, where the blaze is 
firſt kindled. It is not therefore in the Pro- 
teſtant Churches only, that the intellect of man 
hath been for two centuries or more in an im- 
proving ſtate. Liberty of conſcience hath its ad- 
vocates even among the Roman clergy. The 
Conclave indeed hath not yet renounced its de. 
teſtable maxims, that faith is not to be kept with 
Heretics, and that Princes deprived by the Pope 
may be depoſed or murthered by their ſubjects, 


On the contrary, no longer than fince the year 


1768, when it was propoſed to exempt the Ro- 
man Catholics in Ireland from the penal laws, 
upon condition that they ſhould ſwear allegiance 
to the King, and declare their abhorrence of 
thoſe infernal doctrines; the Court of Rome ex- 
erted all its influence with the Iriſh Catholics to 
prevent, their acceptance of theſe conditions. 
The titulary Biſhops 1 in Ireland at their confeers- 


, tion 
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oon, ſwear to defend the Roman Papacy, and the 
oyalties of St. Peter; to defend, enlarge, and 
Wromote the authority of the Roman Church, 
id their Lord the Pope. To perſecute and im- 
Wp ugn all Heretics, Schiſmatics, and Rebels againſt 
heir ſaid Lord.“ The Pope's court will naturally 


he ve the laſt place where his ſupremaey will be diſ- 
it- owned; and where learning has made the leaſt 


progreſs, ſuperſtition will be the leaſt ſhaken, 


er, But in this country the Roman Catholic is but 
is WE weakly attached to legendary doctrines and in- 
0: WT fignificant ceremonies, which his improved rea- 
an ſon hath taught him to deſpiſe. He ſwears al- 
n. legiance to the King, abjures any authority of 
d-. the Pope to releaſe him from that obligation, and 
he is rather indeed a member of the Gallican 
e. Church, than a Papiſt in the proper ſenſe of the 
th word, as it ſignifies a defender of the Pope's ſe- 
pe WY cular as well as ſpiritual ſovereignty. The num- 
ts, bers of the ſect in Great Britain are generally ſup- 
ar poſed to be decreafing; and its hopes are broken, 
o- by the depreſſed fortunes and approaching ex- 
85 tinction of the family, to which it was attached. 
ce He therefore muſt; be a bigot in Proteſtantiſm, 
of if ſuch a contradiction may exiſt, as bigotry and 
x- the principals of a Proteſtant united, who ima- 
to gines, that the danger, which at preſent threatens 
8. Church or State from popery, is any thing more 
a N ; | (the 
* * See the Biſhop of Cloyne's iuſtructive Pamphlet on the 


preſent State of the Church of Ireland. 


* 


(the truth is it is leſs) than may reaſonably he 


ſenter, whatever may be his integrity and his 


character of a Diſſenter, if he be an honeſt man, 
III will may indeed be diveſted of its rancoury by 
the natural good temper of the man, and by the 


the energies even of rancorous ill will, may be 
reſtrained by political ſagacity, A Diſſenter may 


eſtabliſhment which he hates; if he foreſees that 
its ruin would be the means of ſetting up an- 
other, from which his party would meet with leſs 
indulgence. But a preference cannot but be 
given by every man, ta the ſect to which he him- 


{ 44 ] 


apprehended, from ſome other ſects. diſſenting 
from the eſtabliſhed church, Still, however, the 
Roman Catholics in this country are Diſſenters; 
and while they are ſuch, it would be impolitic 
to remove the reſtraints, which exclude them 
from offices in which they might find occaſion of 
doing much ſecret miſchief. For that a Di. 


piety; whatever may be the grounds of his dik- 
ſent, is an unfit perſon to be entruſted with 
command, authority, .and influence in any ſtate, 
in which the civil Magiſtrate takes a particular 
church under his protection, is an axiom in po- 
litics, of which it is hoped a regular proof is not 
at this time wanting. III will to the eſtabliſh- 
ment muſt, in all governments, belong to the 


gentle ſpirit of our common Chriſtianity, And 


eccafionally contribute to the. ſupport of an 
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elf belongs: and from no worſe principle than 
no bis, which indeed in itſelf is a virtuous prinei- 
f le, every Diſſenter from an eftabliſhed church 
Un be inclined to uſe any influence or authority, 
with which an impolitic government may 
-ntruſt him, to advance his own ſe& in the 
popular * eſteem, and to increaſe its numbers: 
and as means to this end, he will uſe all means 
that ſeem to himſelf fair and juſtifiable, to under- 
mine the church eſtabliſhed, if there is any hope 
that its fall may facilitate the eſtabliſhment of his 
own, or of ſome other more congenial to his 
own. And in all this the crime is not in the 
man, but in the government, which truſts him 
with a power, which he cannot but miſuſe. The 
man himſelf all the while believes that he is do- 
ing God, and his country ſervice: and the harm 
that he may do, under the notion of doing good, 
will be only ſo much the more, the greater we ſup- 
poſe his virtues and abilities. Upon theſe undeni- 
able principles the policy of a Teſt is founded. 
The removal therefore of the particular dangers, 
which once threatened the civil and ecclefiaſtical 
conſtitution of this country from Popery, was a 
juſt and ſufficient reaſon for the repeal of the 
penal ſtatutes againſt the Roman Catholics, but 
would by no means juſtify the removal of thoſe 
reſtraints, to which the peace and ſafety of the 
State require vhat Difſenters of all denominations 


ſhould be ſubject. 
It 
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It were to be wiſhed, that the ſuppoſition 
might reaſonably be made, that upon the pre- 
ſent occaſion there would be no neceſſity of go- 
ing ſo far back in firſt. principles, as to enter in- 
to the queſtion of the general good policy of an 
eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment. But it requires but 
a ſlight acquaintance with the ſpirit of modern 
nonconformity to foreſee, that an anſwer will be 
given to the argument, founded on the dangers to 
be apprehended from a Diſſenter, as ſuch, in 


ceſſarily lead to that fundamental queſtion, It 
will be ſaid that theſe are dangers that can have 
no exiſtence, but under an eſtabliſhment. That 
an eſtabliſhment is itſelf the cauſe of them. That 
the proper, and the only radical cure, would 
therefore be to uneſiabliſh. That eivil government 
| ould leave religion in its natural ſtate of inde- 
pendence; leave all ſects equally unreſtrainedy 
and equally unprotected. The natural conſequence 
of which, it will be ſaid, would be, that all ſects 
would be equally friends to this juſt govern- 
ment, and that no diſturbances would be created 
by their jealouſy and envy of each other, 
Among equals, jealouſy and envy could not ſub- 
fiſt, and in a church diveſted of all its emolu- 
ments and. honours, ambition and avarice, the 
ſources of jealouſy and envy. would have no ob- 
jects. By the ſame reaſoning it might be proved, 
| | that 
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hat the beſt method, to compoſe the feuds of jar- 
ing factions i in the State, would be to aboliſh 

wil government. For in the very ſame ſenſe 
n which an eſtabliſhment 1 is itlelf the cauſe of the 
Jangers from Diflenters, civil government is itſelf 
he cauſe of all the miſchiefs, which ariſe from 
factions, conſpiracies, and treaſons. But the truth 
is, that as factions are not evils introduced by 
governments, but the remains of evils which go- 
vernment hatl not yet been able to expel; 
ſymptoms of Original Sin in a particular inſtance { 
ſo religious feuds are other remains of the ſame ä 
evils, which, the conjoined powers of goverti- | 
ment and religion have,nof yet been able to ex- 
pel; ſymptoms of Original Sin in another in- 
ſtance. The firſt are diſorders, for Which the pre- 
ſent ſtate of mankind admits no perfect cure, 
but government 1s the, beſt palliative and the 
latter are diſorders, for which the preſent ſtate of 
mankind admits no perfect cure, but eftabliſh- 
ments are the beſt palliatives. a The diſorder, in | 
both caſes, would be more intolerable and more 
dangerous, if the palliatives were diſuſed. The 
queſtion, however, is of little moment, what 
might be the beſt policy of a law-giver, with. 
reſpect to religious ſets, in the firſt formation 
of a common wealth ; if the world were returned 
to that tumultuary ſtate, out of which, as demo- 
cratical politicians dream, civil ſociety fil aroſe, 
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n that chaos of th new commull 

| tes were to be created, Probably every law. 
' giver would find it bis intereſt to ſeek the alli. 
ance of ſome church: and every church would 
1] find its advantage in the protection of the fan. 
iver. And to riſe above the lower concerns of 
law-givers and churches, Religion and Govern. 
ment would find. their ſeveral advantages i in this 
mutual alliance. But the fact is, that civil fo. 
cieties are already formed. The queſtion there- 
fore, what might be beſt to be done, if they were 
now forming, is beſide the purpoſe. The wi 
ſtateſman makes the beſt of the conſtitution of his 
country, as he finds it. He never ventures upon 
the dangerous experiment of unmaking it, to 
make it up better in another form. In this coun- 
fry the ftatefman finds an eftabliſhed Church, 
amidſt a variety of brawling fects, all enjoying 
the utmoft liberty of conſcience, yet all clamo- 
rous againſt the perſecuting ſpirit of the Higrar- 
chy, to whoſe candaur and liberality they are 1n 
great part indebted for the bleſſing of a general 
toleration. In this ſtate of things the abffraf 
queſtion, * Had it not been better that an eſtab- 
ſiſhment bad never been,” ts of no importance to 
the flateſman, whoſe ſole concern is the practical 
good. An eſtabliſhment is; and leaves him only 
to decide upon this alternative, © Is it for the 


| peage a and ſafety of Government, that the Church, 
long 
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long ſince eſtabliſhed, be maintained in the rights | 
which ſhe bath long enjoyed, or that ſhe be h 
given up to the malice of her enemies?“ It is 
believed, that they, with whom the choice at this 
time reſts, are little likely to exclude juſtice from 
a principal ſhare in their deliberations, Their 
choice, howeyer, muſt in ſome meaſure be 

guided by a compariſon of the numbers and the 
ſtrength of the friends and the foes to the eſtab- 
liſhment. If the latter make a great majority of 
the whole people, it may be the policy of Go- 
verument to court the friendſhip of the ſtrongeſt, 
and to abandon' a weak ally, however faithful, 
Not that the principle is univerſally true, that 
the Chief Magiſtrate is to be determined in the 
choice of his religion, by the voice- of the ma- 
jority of the people. A circumſtance perhaps of 
far more importance is the fitneſs of one church, 
rather than another, by its internal form, to 
unite with the civil conſtitution. In the forma- 
+ tion of all alliances, regard is to be had, not only 
do the ſtrength of the intended ally, but to the 
probability that both ſides will ſtand to their en- 
b. gagements: and this depends not upon the power, 
eo Þut upon the ſeparate intereſts and diſpoſitions of 
che contracting parties. In the preſent queſtion 
ty bowever, power, ſtrength, and numbers, are un- 
ze doubtedly to be confidered, But if not only the 
. ſuperiority of ſtrength and numbers, but the ad- 
ng Fax of Bag Wot vantage 
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vantage of acbömilation to the Geil confticution; be 
greatly on the fide of the Eſtabliſhed Church ; it 
follows that the eſtabliſhment muſt be ſupported! 
unleſs it could be deemed a wiſe meaſure, that 
the majority of all ranks of the people, the 
power of the chief of the hereditary nobility, 
the intereſt of the independent country gentle. 
men, the affections of an honeſt yeomanry, 
in freedom of ſpirit and integrity of principle 
not inferior to their betters in birth and fortune, 
with the influence of a numerous clergy, 
heightened as it would be by their unmerited 
ſufferings, and the learning of the two Unj: 
verſities, ſhould all be thrown, in one huge 
lump, by Government's own hand, into the ſcale 
of the diſcontented party. When the advantage 
gained would, in truth, be nothing more ſolid 
than the acclamations of a multitude, For of what 
higher value would the praiſes be of diſcordant 
ſects, incapable of unitingamong themſelves; and, 
if they could unite, incapable of bringing any 
ſtrength to Government as a church, becauſe' they 
hold all alliance of a Church with Government to 
be profane and antichriſtian, This is the very 
E of their implacable animoſity to the pre- 
ent eſtablihment; ; inſomuch, that could a for- 
mulary of falth be compoſed, to which they could 
all aſſent in every article; a mode of worſhip i in- 
ſtiruted, which they ſhould unanimouſly approve; 


a form of Church Government deviſed, which 
they 
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hey ſhould all defire to adopt ; ; yet from this beſt | 
fan poſſible churches, were it once eftabliſhed, 


hey would ſtill be Diſſenters. Becauſe obſcuritics 


n the articles, and blemiſhes in the Liturgy; are 
ot the great point upon which the controverſy, 
between the Church and the Diffenters, turns. 
Ve object they ſay, to a CON STITUT ION“: 
ind every Diſſenter, who makes this his objection, 
1uſt diſſent from his own church, were it once 
o accept of an eſtabliſhment. Such being the 
Qual ſtate of things, it will be the policy of 
overnment to maintain the eſtabliſhed Church; 
ad if the eſtabliſhment is to be maintained, the 
eſt Act, or ſome equivalent reſtraint upon 
on-conformiſts, is neceſſary, not only for the 
hurch's ſafety, but for the ſecurity of Govern- 
ent againſt the intrigues of parties. The 
laims therefore, which the Non-conformiſts 
vould make upon the Gratitude of the State, on 
he ground of the good ſervices of their anceſ- 
ors, were they better founded than in truth they 
pre, muſt nevertheleſs yield to the ſtrength of 
argument, on the cantfary fide, 5 . ex- 
p edience.. - 


* Robinſons Laces upon Non-conformity—Preface to 
the fifth edition, p. xxii, 

Q. What do the Diſſenters object to the 5 

f the Church of England ? uf 

A. That it is a ciyil ſtabliſhment,—Proteſtane Dinger 

Catechiſm, p. 30. London printed tor J. Bucklaud, No. 57 
Pater · noſter- row, 1 1782. 

But 
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Diſſenters from the Church of England, in the 


in diſcipline Preſbyterians, What are our mo 
dern Non-conformiſts ? In doctrine, Arians, 80 


men, or Preſbyterians ; no leſs enemies to Prefſby: 
tery than to the eſtabliſhed Church. Popery, 
ſays the great oracle of modern Non-conformity, 
is the conſummation of religious tyranny, ai 


the former ¶ Popery] and differs from it {Pref 


are the words of an eminent Non-conformiſt, in 


Principles of Non-conformity ; and that theſe 


t 2 ] 


Zut the truth js, theſe claims are groundlek 
The merits of the Non - conformiſts in the \reign 


of Charles the Second, whatever they might be, 
can be of no avail to the Proteſtavt Diſſenters of 
the preſent day, who are no more the children gf 


the old Noneonformiſts, than the unbelieving 
Jews, of the Apoſtplic age, were the children of 
faithful Abraham. They are the iſſue of their 
loins, not the children of their principles, The 


times of the Stuarts, were Calviniſts in doctrine, 


cinians, Pelagians, Neceflarians, Materialiſty 
Antinomians; any thing but Calviniſts. What 
are they in diſcipline? Any thing but Chureh: 


Preſpyterianiſm, a weak degree of it, But the 
latter [Preſbyterianiſm] has in it the eſſence of 


byterianiſm differs from Popery] only as a kept 
miſtreſs differs. from a ſtreet-walking proſtitute, 
or as a muſquet differs from a cannon.” Theſe 
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a work, in which he profeſſes to ſtate the general 
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words expreſs es ſentiments, not of ati indi- 
idual, but of the party, appears by the ſo- 
emn approbation 'of the work by 2 ſynod of 
onconformiſts, which meets at Harlow, in 
Flex, and ſtiles itſelf the Eaſtern Aſfociation. 
his approbation “ ſigned by order of all, by 
Morgan Jones Moderator,” is printed upon the 
back of the title page. The work is entitled 
A Plan of Lectures on the Principles of Non- 
« conformity, fot the inſtruction of Catechumens, 


nc by R. Robinſon. 1 It made its firſt appearance 
de bout the year 1778. In the year 1781, it bad 
ron through four editions, and 4 fifth was ſent 
abroad. This rapid ſale, is no leſs than the ſo- 
u emu judgment of the Eaſtern Aſſociation, a proof 
e of the approbation, with which it has been re- 
b ccived by the general body of the Nonconfor- 
e miſts. What kindred then can theſe claim with 
the Proteſtant Diſſenters of the Iaft century? 


In the reign of Charles the Second, was the 
the Proteſtant cauſe ſerved by the Preſbyterians, 
> of by a willing facrifice of themſelves? Was the 
re cftabliſhed church ſtrengthened and ſupported 
ee by them as a bulwark againſt Popery, to thi 
ute, detriment of their own party ? Lives the re- 
eee membrance of this ſervice in the mind of go- 
u vernment 5 Glows the public boſom with the 
eu generous flame of padde; Let the genuine re- 
wo | pre- 
rc 


| preſentatives of its Benefactors be ſought out, 


ceſtors, he ſaid, committed upon his, 1 in the days 


claim upon its Juſtice, hath a double foundation, 


e being now univerſally acknowledged, no 


happily exploded. A toleration of all the differ- 


„ 


the remnant of the true Preſbyterian ſect. On 
them, if they can be found, let bonours and 
rewards be laviſhed with an uſſparing hand. 
But to remunerate the ſervices of the old Pres-. 
byterians on their apoſtate ſons, the Nonconfor- 
miſts of the preſent day, would be nothing bet- 
ter, than the abſurdity of the Egyptian overn- 
ment reverſed ; where the reigning Monarch 
it is ſaid, hath lately thought proper. to diſplay 
his juſtice, by retaliating on the miſerable Jews 
within his kingdom, the pillage which their an- 


of Moſes. | | ; 
. So WING for the claim of our Nonconformilts 
upon the Gratitude of the State. Their ſecond 


The firſt ground is the right of private judge 
ment in matters of religion. This, they 7 


man's exerciſe of it ought to be branded with 
2 mark of infamy.” The notion of perſecuting 
men for their opinions, is now indeed juſtly and 


ent ſets of Chriſtians, each in its own modes of 
worſhip, no leſs than in its doctrines, is alſo ad- 
mitted, and become a maxim of government. 
But that the right of private judgment, in the 
extent 
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extent in which it is claimed and exerciſed by 


ſally acknowledged, is a poſition to be denied. 
It is not acknowledged in any ſuch extent by the 
church of England, nor by the Calviniſtic 
churches of Scotland, Holland, or Geneva. It 


t. is not acknowledged by the Epiſcopal church 
mg of America. Nor can it be acknowledged with- 
b, out reſtriction, more or leſs, by any eſtabliſhed 


church in Chriſtendom ; a denial of any ſuch un- 
limited right being implied in the very idea of 
an eſtabliſhment. This however is of no great 
importance in the preſent queſtion : only it be- 
comes the friends of peace and order, either in 
Church or State, whenever this univerſal ac- 
knowledgment of the right of private judgment 
is pretended, to proteſt aloud againſt it, 


But whatever may be the true extent of the 
right of private judgment, the Corporation Act 
and the Teſt Act imprint no infamy upon the exer- 
ciſe of the right, to whatever exceſs it may ſome 
times be carried. The exerciſe of the right, 
within its juſt limits, is a thing in its nature fo 
reſpectable, that any attempt to make it infa- 
mous, would indeed only redound to the infamy 
of government, If the thing is ever infamous, 
it is when the exceſs to which it is carried, by 
perſons who in any other part of their conduct 
'E exhibix 


ſome of the modern Nonconformiſts, is 'univer- 
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exhibit no ſymptoms of inſanity, creates a ſuſpk 


-cion, that, in thoſe inſtances, the right is only 


pretended, to cover baſe defigns, and to ſkreet 
ſeditious practices. In theſe caſes, the infany 
ariſes, not from any Acts of Parliament, but from 


the appearance of hypocriſy in a man's own con- 


duct. Civil incapacities carry no infamy, ex 
cept when they are attached to an individual 
by che ſentence of a court taking cognizance 
of ctimes, for which infamy is the proper, o 
the legal, puniſhment. Thus an incapacity to 
ferve his Majeſty in the army, is attended with 
infamy to a ſoldier, when it proceeds from the 
ſentence of a court martial, as a puniſhment or 
cowardice. Incapacity to hold preferment'in 
the church, is infamous to a cleric, when it is the 
puniſhment of fimony, or not any other ſcandal, 
But theſe ſame incapacities, of ſerving in the 
army or the church, when they appear not other 
wiſe in the individual, than as he comes within a 
certain deſcription of citizens, diſqualified' by 
ſome general law, are not infamous; for the 
ſame reaſon, that it is not infamous to any man 
not to be qualified by his fortune to fit in Par- 
lament, or to vote at à County election, or to 
ſhoot game. Theſe are civil incapacities; but, they 
carry no infamy, becauſe no natural turpitude be 
longs to the want of that meaſure or ſort of pro- 
perty, which makes the legal qualification; n0! 


is 
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$ it within the intention of the laws, which ap- 
proptiate theſe rights, to imprint diſg race upon 
he excluded citizens. For the ſame teaſon no 
nfamy attends the incapacities eſtabliſhed by 

he Corporation and the Teſt Acts. The truth is, 
hat in all theſe caſes of diſqualifying laws, not 
nal, the incapacity is originally in the perſon. 

t may be either in the make and conſtitution of 
ais body; in his mental talents; or, which is a 

ar more frequent caſe, in the circumſtances of 

is particular relation to Society. But in what- 
ver it may conſiſt, the law only declares; it. 
be perſons, iv hom it may be found, are neither 
lifgraced nor honoured by the declarations of the 
aw, but by the internal quality of the cireum- 
ance which the law points out; according as 
hat circumſtance is, in its on nature, and in the 
ommon judgment of mankind, baſe or honour- 
able. Were the caſe. otherwiſe, no man in ſo- 
iety would not be infamous; ſince every man is 
ither naturally or legally diſqualified for ſome - 
Dne or more of the various fituations of civil life. 
The excluſions however, of the Corporation and 
the Teſt Acts hardly amount to incapacities; be- 


to cauſe they declare no incapacities, but ſuch which . 
hey 


he individual hath in his own n at any time, 
o efface. * 
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It is much to be lamented, that the fact, which 
is alleged as a ſecond ground of the Non-confor- 
miſts claim on the juſtice of the country, though an 
univerſal acknowledgment is again pretended, 
. ſhould be diſputable. Namely, © their Loyalty to 
cc his Majeſty and the eſtabliſhed government,“ 
and the ſincerity of their friendſhip to the pub- 
lic peace, both in Church and State.” f It might 
ſeem invidious to ſay, nor ſhall it be ſaid, of the 
majority of Diſſenters, that they are infincere in 
theſe profeſſions. Were the actual feelings of the 
individuals the true ſtandard of the principles 
of a party ; the Non-conformiſts of the preſent 
times might paſs for a loyal body, friends to 
public peace. But the truth is, that when the fir 
contentions, which have given riſe to any party, 
are a litle ſubſided; the majority, who from acci- 
dental circumſtances, from birth and family, con- 
nections, or perhaps, in a country like this, from 
connections in trade and commerce, give their 
names to it, and paſs in the catalogue for its ad. 
herents, know nothing of its origin and real 
principles; and, while the tranquillity of public 
affairs ſuffers them to be governed by their own 
minds, are but looſely attached to it, and enter 
little into its views: and yet theſe ſame perſons 
are eaſily wrought upon, and inſpired with ver 
different 


* Caſe 5 3. } Caſe, 
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ch ferent ſentiments, if an unexpected turn in 
*. oblic affairs, offers a fair oce ſon to their lea - 
ers. Hence the real character of any ſect or 
party bath, in truth, little connection with the 
to eneral diſpoſitions of its nominal adherents, in 


viet times. The diſpoſitions of the Leaders, 
ith reſpect to party views, make up the whole 
character of the party. It is yet within our me- 
mory, that numerous clans of Highlanders, 
which for many years back had been compoſed 
of peaceable and quiet ſubjects, no ſooner heard 
their Chiefrains pipe «pop rhe hill, — they role 
to a man, Rebels py. mop th e 161 e . 


Now if the Dad of the modern Non: con- 
formiſts are *“ hearty and fincere friends to the 
« public peace, both in Church and State,” * 
whence is it, that the writings of many 
among them, capable of far better things, 
breathe a ſpirit of the moſt virulent malig- 
nity againſt the eftabliſhment? Whence is it, 
that they are uſed to treat the ſubje& of cri 
liberty, in a manner that hath given too much rea- 
ſon to ſuſpect, that the principles of a Non- con- 
formiſt in religion, and a Republican in politics, 
are inſeparably united? Can hey wiſh the peace 
of the Church, who vin not its ſtability? Can 


_ 


+ Caſe, 


= themſelves handſome? Or may be religious, a 


: friendly ſoil, but that the conſtitution is not ix. 


| 64 Prelacy hurts morality? That the whole of the | 


ples of Non-conformity : a work approved, it is to be 


ſentiments, can be lodged in the ſame breaſt with 
cordial and ſincere ſriendſtip to the public peace, in Church 
and Sate, “ is a myſtery, not caly to be explained. 
HN zu og EW 1 ane Nor 
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they wiſh i its ſtability, ho _ 3 the Pre. 
cc latical Hierarchy, is à violation of religion both 
<« natural and revealed? That people, in the com- 
cc munion of the eſtabliſhed Church, may think 
66 themſelves rehgious, as the deformed think 


trees may be accidentally fruitful in an up- 


ce ligion nor calculated to promote it? That the 
4 Hierarchy, conſidered as a corporation, is uncog. 
« ſtitutional ? That it is bane ful to learning? That 


cc Church-ritual is hurtful to popular Piery} 
« That Epiſcopacy is neither of divine nor human 

« right,/but.a human wrong, ſuppreſſive of divine 
60 _ human rights? That it is &XECRABLEY 
«That Wake, Potter, Herring, Secker, al 

«. riſqued Chriſtianity to preſerve. the eſtabliſh 
« ment?” Theſe are the ſentiments inculcated;by 
Mr. Robinſon, inchis Plana Lefures apon the Prin 


remembered; by the Eaſtern Aſſociation. Ho 
theſe ſentiments, . or the approbation of theſe 


- 
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Nor is it leſs difficult.to underſtand; how a prin- 
iple of genuine loyalty to any King, or attachment 
> any Governnient-but a mere democracy, can 

e reconciled to that impaſſioned fondnefs for the 
emocratic form, which exults in the American 
evolution, as the moſt important ſtep in the pro- 
preflive courſe of human improvement, next to 
he introduction of Chriſtianity;” and places the 
glory of the American States in their emancipa- 
ion from LORDS, from BISHOPS, and from 
KINGS.« Nor is it eaſy to underſtand, how 
good wiſhes to the compound of hugh and 
State united, can conſiſt with an opinion, that the 
demolition of the eſtabliſhment is a thing ſo re- 
quiſite, for the perfect reformation of religion; 
hat any civil commotions are to be expected 
1th complacency, to be defired rather than 
tcared, which may be neceſſary, as doubtleſs - 
great commotions will be neceſſary, for the at- 
tainment of that happy end. That the moſt un- 
exceptionable eſtabliſhment of religion would 
be, that all the inhabitants of the country ſhould 
be obliged to ſupport ſome form of the Chriſ- 
tian Religion. That even this eſtabliſhment 
** would not be perfect liberty in matters of 


reli igion. 


he 
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* See Dr. Price's Obſervations _ the A: of the 


American Revolution. 


+ See the concluſion of Dr. Prieſtley's Hiſtory of Cor- 
ruptions, 
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the Impartiality of the State. This is founded 
on a ſuppoſed. grievance, laid upon the Church 


CJ © 
religion.” Bur that *«few perſons would object to 
it in the preſent fate of things,” becauſe, though 
not perfect liberty, it n MAKE "a 


for * 


While theſe : are the avowed principles 'of its 
leaders, let them not pretend that friendſhip to 
the peace of Church and State, attachment 
to the Government, and loyalty to the King are 
the characters of Non: conformity. Many Non- 
conformiſts, it 1s con fed, the majority, it i; 
hoped, are at preſent, in themſelves, peaceable, 
well- affected, loyal ſubjects. Every churchman 
will with pleaſure recollect many of that cha- 
racter, within the circle of his own acquaintance, 
But what ſecurity are their private diſpoſitions 
for the conduct of the party ? What ſecurity for 
their own conduct, if any occaſion ſhovld ariſe to 
ſtir up party zeal, while the ſpirit of the 80. 
LEMN LEAGUE and COVENANT breathes, 
as it does, in the approved writings of their moſt 


admired teachers? 


The Non-conformiſts urge a Third claim, upon 


of Scotland by the Corporation Act and the Teſt 
Act, and * the late repeal of the Iriſh Teſts} 
: It 
* Prieſtley on the Firſt Principles of Government p. 51. 
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ru jt tems ko be with no god glace; that the 
ugh ngliſh Noti-conformiſts take up the caule of the 
AYP ccſ{bytcrian Church of Scotland, to which they 


Pear the ſame affection as to the Ene Slim Church. 
he Preſbyterian Church of 8 Gland, in their 
dgment,“ differs from the Church of Rome as ; 
kept miſtreſs di ffers from a ſtreet- walking p fol- 
tute.”* The Church of Scotland can OILY 

f no injuſtice, while her ſons enjoy all the rights, | 
hich ſhe ſtipulated for them at the Union. But 
t her ſtare her ,own grievances, if any have 
riſen ; ſhe will deſerve a reſpectful bearing. But 

t the ſame time let her bewate of tlie i Fen 
ervices of theſe officious advocates, the "com- 
hon enemiés of all eſtabliſhments; who would 
dd her ruin to that of her fifter, Church. For 
* Epiſcopacy and Preſbytery they hold to be 
qually intoleraut,” + 1. 
As for the Noncor foritiitts | in Fifa "Leland 
deſt knows what indulgenceF they may deſerve, 
nd what the may with ſafety jo She mut | 
udge fot herſelf ; and ſo mu land. me 
epeal of the Iriſh Teſt in 177 was probably 
dccafioned by the dread. of a Nach lago 
But what is the true uſe of Ireland's example * 
ight years are not yet 3 over, fince the re- 
peal 
* See Robinſon's Lectures upon Non- conformity. 

+ Robinſon's Lectures upon Non · conformity. 


peal took place. What is now the ſtate of the 
Church of Ireland? What is the ſituation of the 
kingdom? Is the repeal of the Teſt juſtified, as 


a political meaſure, or is it not, by the preſent 
fituation of the Church and kingdom? Let the 


queſtion, ſleep. Its diſcuſſion might be more un- 
_ pleaſant, than it could be profitable, But let 


Great Britain beware. 


If the claims of the: Non · conformiſts, upon 
the gratitude, the juſtice, and impartiality of. 


the State, are thus weak in their foundations ; the 


Religious Motives, which they urge for the re- 


peal of the two Acts in queſtion, are of. no 
greater force. Theſe are now. to be examined. 
They are theſe three: 


1. That the application of the Sacrament” of 
the Lord's Supper to the ſecular ends of civil 
ſocieties, 1s a, profanation of that holy ordinance, 


For this, or nothing, is the amount of their ſe- 


cond reaſon. « The Sacrament of the Lord's 


Supper, being a matter purely of. a religious na- 


ture, and being appointed by our bleſſed Savi- 
our, only for the remembrance of his death, 
ought not to be applied to the ſecular ends of 
civil ſocieties.“* | 

2, That 


* Caſe $ 2. 
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13 
2. That theſe acts are ſnares for the tonſci- 
ences of men. © Since men may be compelled 
by their neceſſities, or allured by ſecular advan- 
tages, to do what they would not do, were 
they left-to their own choice.” + | 


3. That particularly they are ſnares for the 
conſciences of ſerious Clergymen of the eſtab- 
liſhed Church ; and befides expoſe them even to 
vexatious proſecutions, for a conſcientious diſ- 
charge of a duty of their ſacred office. * 


The firſt objection to the two Acts in queſtion, 
that they amount to a profanation of the Lord's 
Supper; the Non-conformiſts owe to their great 
champion Biſhop Hoadly : who made indeed the 
moſt of it. It would hardly have been now reviv- 
ed but upon a preſumption that Biſhop Sherlock's 
reply might be forgotten, or would be over- 
looked, by the friends of the eſtabliment. Theſe 
laws, as that able writer hath clearly ſhewn, ſup- 
poſe no application of this Sacrament, on the 
part of the receiver, to any other than the ori- 
ginal purpoſe ; the religious commemoration 
of our Lord's ſacrifice of himſelf for the fins 
of. men. They only declare, that from the 

F 2 pet. 
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performance of this rite, after a certain manner, 
the, State will think it ſafe to draw certain .con- 
clufiqns, concerning the principles of perſons ſo 
performing it, And fo little do they tend to 
any abuſe or miſapplication of the ordinance; 
that they evidently ſuppoſe a ſcrupulous atten- 
tion to its original end, on the part of the com- 
municant. His reverent opinion of its ſanctity 
is indeed the baſis of the legal concluſion. The 
real principles, upon which theſe laws were 10> 
troduced, 4 to be theſe. 


— 


Upon the reſtoration, it was deemed neceſſary 
for the preſervation of the conſtitution, and to 
prevent, for the time to come, ſuch miſchiefs as 
religious differences, or the pretence of religious 
differences, had ſo lately produced ; that perſons 
ill. affected to the eſtabliſhed Church ſhould be 
excluded from certain places of truſt and autho- 
rity. Some criterion therefore was to be eſtab- 
liſhed, for diſtinguiſhing between the well and 
the il. affected. That the diſcrimination might 
be made i in the leaſt irkſome manner to the ſubject, 
no ſubſcription was required to articles of fdoc- 
trine, no declared approbation diſcipline and 
rites: hut Government ſeems to have looked out 
for ſome ſuch mark as might be found in the 
ordinary habits and practices of every man's life, 


by which its beſt friends might be known from 
thoſe 


K 


thoſe whoſe affections were more doubtful. It 
was taken for granted, that every true Chriſtian 
muſt frequently commemorate the Redeemer's 
death, by that rite, which all true Chriſtians 
confeſs our Lord himſelf appointed for that pur - 
poſe; and that thoſe Chriſtians, who were not 
Diſſenters from the eſtabliſhed Church, muſt join 
in the celebration of this rite in their pariſh 
churches, after the manner of the Church of 
England. Thus thg taking of the Sacrament, 
after the manner of the Church, feemed to be 
ſuch a mark, as Government wiſhed ro find, of a 
friendly conformity. A mark which the volun- , 
tary habits of the ſubjects life afforded, which 
rendered explicit declarations unneceſſary. That 
this interpretation of a citizen's religious acts, 
ſhould be a profanation of thoſe acts on the part 
of the community, or in any way improper or 
indecent, is a poſition which needs expla- 
nation, 


The ſnare, which the Corporation Ack and the 
Teſt Act, are ſupoſed to ſpread for the conſcien- 
ces of men, is ſuch a ſnare as might equally be. 
pretended in every inſtance, in which the laws 
require the ſecurity of an oath ; becauſe caſes 
will ariſe, in which Perjury, were it to eſcape 
undetected, might be much for the ſecular ad- 
vantage of the individual. 

| But 
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But of all the reaſons that are alleged, for 
the repeal of theſe offenſive laws, the pretence 
of the perplexities, in which the parochial 
Clergy find their conſciences entangled by them, 
and of the danger of vexatious proſecutions, to 
which that order ſtands expoſed, is the moſt 
contemptible and ridiculous : Although this, 
ke the firſt of the three religious motives of 
repeal, is one of Hoadley's arguments, That 
it ſhould have been uſed by him, only ſerves to 
ſhew, to what miſerable ſhifts great abilities may 
be reduced in the ſervice of a weak cauſe ; and 
the revival of it now, is a further argument of 
the preſumption of our adverſaries upon the 
fupineneſs of Church-men, as if they could hear 
this objection made, and forget, or neglect, te 
bring forward Biſhop Sherlock confutation. 


Both theſe dangers, it ſeems ariſe, the danger 
of a troubled conſcience, and the danger of law- 
ſuits, from this circumſtance; though how this 
circumſtance ſhould produce either, the whole 
phalanx of the Bar, joined in conſultation with 
all the Civilians, Canoniſts, Cafuiſts, and Divines 
in Europe, might be at a loſs to explain. Theſe 
dangers both ariſe, from a repugnance between 
a certain exhortation, which the Pariſh Prieſt is 
directed by the Rubric to deliver to the congre- 
gation, when he gives notice of the celebration of 

: the 
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the Holy communion, and the requiſitions of the 
Teſt Act. The Exhortation“ forbids blaſphemets 
« of God, ſlanderers of his word, adulterers, &c. 
« to come to the Holy Table: and yet the mi- 
cc niſter, as the law now ſtands, (ſo the Non-con- 
« formiſts imagine) is bound to admit all ſuch 
ce perſons to the ſacrament, when they demand 
« it as à qualification for an office, or ſubject 
« himfelf to a proſecution.““ But is it poſſible, 
that any Clergyman ſhould be brought into this 
dilemma, by any contrariety between an exhorta · 
tion, addreſſed to the conſciences of other men, 
and a law preſcribing his own duty? It is indeed 
the official duty of every Parochial Miniſter, to 
enforce the ſolemn warnings of the public exhor- 
tation by private admonitions, where they ſeem 
to be needed. But if perſons of profane, irreli- 
gious lives, warned of the danger of coming to 
the Lord's. Table without repentance, will ne- 
vertheleſs come, in defiance of that warning and 
have a right, under the letter or the conſtruction- 
of any law, to demand admiſſion; the laws-abſolve 
the prieſt's conſcience, and leave the impiety on 
the heads of thoſe, who, warned of the danger, 
deſpiſe the ſanity of the inſtitution, The 
Prieſt, who hath exhorted, warned and ad- 
moniſhed, hath done his utmoſt; unleſs, befide 
the authority. of exhortation, the law hath given 
him a power to REPELL. 

Now 
® Caſe $6, 
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Now this is indeed the caſe, Every Pariſh 
Prieſt hath power by the Rubric, and the Rubric 
, no leſs than the Teſt Act, the law of the land; 
he hath legal power by the Rubric, to * repel 
from the Lord's Table, every one who is an 
„ open and notorious'evil-liver, and every one 
« that hath done any wrong to his neighbour, 
c by word or deed, fo that the congregation be 
thereby offended, provided that he give ac- 
«© count of the ſame to the Ordinary with in four- 
« teen days after, at the furtheſt.” Now the 
confcience of any Miniſter may be reaſonably, 
indeed, alarmed, if through awilful careleſſneſs he 
hath ſtoped ſhort at exhortation, in any cafe in 
which he ought to have exerciſed his power of 
repulfion. And his conſcience may be the more 
alarmed, for ſuch an omiſſion of his ſpiritual duty, 
if he knows how the law really ſtands; and is not 
miſled by that popular error, which hath impoſf- 
ed upon the Non-conformiſts. The Teſt Ac 
hath neither aboliſhed, nor in the leaſt dggree 
abridged, the power of Repulſion, with which the 
Rubric inveſts him. No blaſphemer of God, no 
ſlanderer of his word, no open and notorious evil- 
liver would recover damages under the Teſt Act, 
againſt a Miniſter who ſhould repel him. No- 
thing in the Teſt Act requires the admiſfion of 
ſuch perſons, Nor is the Miniſter liable to any 


proſecution, under the Teſt Act, to which he 
5 would 
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would not be liable, if the Teſt Act were tepeal- 
ed. An action might till be brought, by a per- 
ſon repelled upon the pretence of any crime ; and 
if the miniſter ſhould not be able to make proof 
of the crime alleged, as the ground of the re- 
pulſion, damages might perhaps be given. But 
then in repelling for the ſuſpicion of a crime, of 
which proof ſhould be wanting, the Miniſter 
would have a&ed indiſcreetly, and would have 
exceeded his powers, But let the Minifter take 
care to act in ſtrit conformity to the Rubric, 
let him prove the crime, or the evil life of the 
repelled perſon, and the proſecution muſt he diſ- 
miſſed with coſts. For the Rubric is law, and 
as Biſhop Sherlock ſays, with his uſual animation, 
it is as much a rule to his Majeſty's judges in 
Weſtminſter Hall, as to the Curate of a Pariſh. 
Indeed the Teſt Act, when it requires that per- 
ſons appointed to certain offices, ſhall take the 
Sacrament, evidently ſuppoſes, that none would 
de apfpointed to ſuch offices, who ſhould be un- 
worthy to receive it. This law was enacted in 
times when religion was more regarded, than it 
is in the preſent : and it was within the intention 
of the Legiſlature, to exclude from certain fitua- 
tions, not only religious Non-conformiſts, but 
irreligious Church-men. To exclude thoſe un- 
found members even. of the eſtabliſhed Church, 
who by the ſcandal of their lives, ſhould be in- 

G admiſhble 


meaſure, which they recommend, remain to 


142 J 
admiſſible to the Lord's Table. If the effect of 


the Law hath not perfectly anſwered the inten- 2 
tion, the failure is owing to the relaxation of 
Eccleſiaſtical diſcipline: and the true remedy p 
for this, is not to repeal the Laws, but to provide p 
for their better execution. , 

t 


The Reaſons, by which the Non-conformiſts 
would perſuade the political expedience of the 


be examined. It will appear, that their plea 
is weak, in the part where it ought to be 
ſtrongeſt. 


The firſt argument for the Political Expedi- 
ence of the meaſure, is not expreſsly ſtated among 
the pretended reaſons ; but it is ſuggeſted in the 
narrative, with which the reaſons are prefaced, 
and it is founded on the original intention of the 
act. The Teſt Act, it is alleged, as the title 
&« ſets forth, was made wholly againſt Papiſts, 
% and not to prevent any danger, which could 
cc happen to the Nation or Church from the 
ec Diſſenters.“ Whence it may ſeem a fair in- 
ference, that it is an abuſe of the act, to turn it 
againſt Diſſenters. Now it is true, that the title 
of the Act mentions only dangers from Popiſh 
Recuſants. But it is equally true, that the pro- 
viſions of the Act equally affect all Diſſenters. 
And 
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And this general operation of the Act, againſt 
them all, was a thing foreſeen and intended, 
Elſe what was the ſingular diſintereſtedneſs of the 
Preſbyterians in contributing to the paſſing of the bill? 
And what was the pertinence of Alderman Love's 
patriotic declaration, in the name of his party, 
that it was their defire, that © nothing with re- 
« lation to them*might intervene, to ſtop the ſe- 
« curity which the Nation and the Proteſtant 
“Religion might derive from the, Teſt Act?“ 
What was the virtue, or the ſenſe of this declara- 
tion, if it was not foreſeen that the Teſt Act 
would have relation to Diſſenters? And why was 
the act ſo framed, as to have relation to Diſſen- 
ters, if no danger from them, to the Nation 
or the Church was apprehended? The truth 
ſeems to be, that the Diſſenters were, equally with 
Papiſts, the original objects of the Act: and Mr. 
Alderman Love, and his party, had the good po- 
licy, to make a merit of ſubmiſſion, to a meaſure 
which they had not a ſufficient ſtrength of in- 
tereſt to defeat. 


Again the ſimilarity between the Corporation 
Act and the Teſt Act, is ſo great, as to ereate a reaſo- 
nable preſumption, that the two laws have nearly 
the ſame object. But the Corporation Act which 
was the earlier of the two, was made, without 
any particular reference to Papiſts, for the ex- 
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prefs and ſole purpoſe of excluding Difſentery, 
This fact is ſo notorious, from the hiſtory of the 
times, and from the preamble of the A& itſelf, 
that the Non-conformiſts in their Caſe. pretend 
not to deny it: but they would artfully aſcribe 
it to the great heat and violence of the period,” 
in which that Act was paſſed, The truer ac- 
count of the matter, 1s, that it was paſled in a 
time ofextr eme danger; of danger from thoſe tur. 
bulent republicans, who had poſſeſſed themſelves 
of the ſuperior offices in corporations during the 
uſurpation ; inſomuch that without this Act the 
Reſtoration had been%incompleat. The fame 
dangers would undoubtedly return, if the ſame 
deſcription of men ſhould be able, at any future 
time, to intrude themſelves into the ſame fitua- 
tions. The Corporation Act, with great wiſdom 
and with juſtice, hath provided for their perpe- 
tual excluſion, The Teſt Act, by a ſimilar ex- 
clufion of the ſame perſons, together with the 
Roman Catholics, from offices of another kind, 
provides againſt the ſame, or equal, dangers in 
another quarter. Thus the two laws explain each 
other, and as it would be unreaſonable in the 
Roman Catholics to claim exemption from the 
Corporation Act, by virtue of the Legiſlature's 
original intention; it is equally unreaſonable in 
the Diſſenters, upon any ſuch ground, to claim 
an exemption from the Teſt, Papiſts were not 

more 


Fa 


more the ſpecial obje & of the one, than Diſſen- 
ters of the other. = 


After all, the actual ſenſe of theſe laws 
depends not on the compariſon of the two; 
nor on any artificial conſtruction of either, taken 
by itſelf; nor on the intention of the Legiſ- 
lature at the time when the laws were firſt paſſed, 
as it may be collected from hiſtory, nor even as 
it is declared in the preambles of the laws them- 
ſelves. The authoritative interpreter of the Sta- 
tutes, is the Statute Book, Now whatever might be 
the particular views of that Parliament, by which 
the Teſt Act was firſt eſtabliſhed ; ſubſequent Acts 
have expreſsly turned the ſenſe and intent of that 
Statute againſt Diſſenters of all denominations. 
The Toleration Act itſelf enumerating former 
laws, which ſhall not be conſtrued to extend to 
thoſe Diſſenters, who ſhall comply with certain 
ſpecified conditions, expreſsly reſerves the Teſt 
Act, as a Statute, which ſhall (till extend to them. 
It matters therefore little, what might be the 
original purpoſe of the Act. It now ſtands in 
the Statute Book, a declared proviſion for the 
ſecurity of the Church, by law eſtabliſhed, againſt 
Diſſenters of all denominations. It is to be con- 
ſidered indeed, as a clauſe of the Toleration Act, 
copied into it from the older Statutes. 


It will hardly be denied, that the power which 
may enact new laws, may apply an old law to a 
| | new 
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new purpoſe. It could not, therefore, be 
pretended, that the extenſion of the Teſt Act 
by the Parliament of William and Mary, 
had its ſenſe been really extended, would 
have introduced any contradiction, -or 'incon- 
fiſtence into the body of the Statute Law; al- 
though the original purpoſe of the act had been 
as ſtrictly confined to Popiſh recuſants, as it ap- 
pears to be in the preamble of the law as it is cited 
in the caſe of the Proteſtant Diſfenters. The 
deſign of the act, ſays the Caſe, was, as the pre- 
“ amble declares, to quiet the minds of his Mijeſty's 
& good ſubjects, by preventing dangers which might 
& happen from Popiſb recuſants.” Were theſe the 
exact words of the preamble, as every one 
muſt imagine, who knows the Act only by 
the Caſe, and ſees theſe words diſti guiſhed there 
by the Italic character; the declaration would 
indeed be, that the end of the act was ſingle: 
namely, to prevent dangers from Popiſh Recu- 
ſants, as a means of quieting the minds of his 
Majeſty's good ſubjects, alarmed with the appre- 
henſion of thoſe dangers. Still this declaration, 
of the law's firſt end, would not have hindered, 
but that the Revolution Parliament might ap- 
ply the law to another end, to the prevention 
of other dangers. But the true words of the 
preamble are theſe : For preventing dangers which 
may happen from Popiſh recuſants, and quieting the 
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minds of his Majeſty's good ſubjefts, be it enacted, &c. 
Theſe words may be underſtood to declare a 
double intention of the Act: an intention to pre- 
vent dangers from Popiſh recuſants in particular, 
and an intention of quieting the minds of his 
Majeſty's good ſubjects, diſturbed alſo with the 
apprehenſion of other dangers. The Toleration 
Act, accepting the preamble in this larger mean- 
ing, which is indeed the moſt conſiſtent with the 
proviſions in the body of the ſtatute, re-enacts 
the law, with an expreſs direction of it to this 
more general end. | 


Upon the Revolution, when a bill was brought 
into Parliament for abrogating the oaths of alle- 
giance to the abdicated King, upon its ſecond 
reading in the Upper Houſe, it was propoſed to 
annex a clauſe for a repeal of the Teſt, with reſpect 
to Proteſtant Diſſenters. The additional clauſe 
was rejected by a great majority; but not with- 
out a proteſt of ſome noble Lords, againſt the 
omiſſion, From this proteſt: the Non-confor- 
miſts borrow a ſecond argument for the expedi- 
ency of the repeal, which, like the firſt, appears 
in the Narrative, not in the liſt of their Reaſons. 
6A greater caution, ſaid the diſſentient Peers, 
ought not to be required from ſuch as are ad- 
mitted into offices, than from the Members of 
the two Houſes of Parliament ; who are not 
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cc obliged to receive the Sacrament to evable | 
hs themto fit in either Houſe.” | 


1 | 
This reaſoning is not ſo ſound as it is ſpecious, ll | 
In the Upper Houſe, the Temporal Peers claim 


fo eaſily deprived of their hereditary rights, 
which would be the effect of a Teſt Law ex. 
tended to the peerage for their ſeats, as they may 
be excluded from what is no right at all, from 
places conferred by the favour of the Crown, 
With reſpe& to the Lower Houſe, although no 
Teſt is required, of thoſe who are once elected; 
yet to conclude, that the Teſt Laws in no way 
reach them, is a fallacy. No Teſt is required of 
perſons once elected, becauſe the Corporation 
Act, while it remains in force, will always effect 
the exclufion of Diſſenters, by obſtructing theit 
elections. Not their total excluſion. It is not 
to be wiſhed, that they ſhould be totally ex- 
cluded from either Houſe. It is fit that ſome 
few ſhould fit in both Houſes, were it only that 
from ſelf-intereſt, they will always be vigilant 
guardians of the Toleration. No danger is to 
be apprehended from Diffenters in Parliament, 
unleſs they were to become a majority. A ma- 
jority in the Upper Houſe they never can be- 
come, without ſuch an impolitic enlargement of 
the peerage, as is little to be apprehended. A 

majority 
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majority in the Houſe of Commons they never 
can become, unleſs the diffenting intereſt firſt 
gets an aſcendency in corporations. It is one 
great uſe of the Corporation Act, though not its 
immediate end, that it nips this danger in the 
bud: inſomuch that whilſt this law ſhall remain 
in force, it will be unneceſſary to require a teſt 
of the particular perſons returned to Parliament. 
For ſo long as Diſſenters are not a majority of 
either Houſe, and are not introduced in ſuch 
numbers, as might enable them, with the addition 
of what weak churchmen they might win over to 
their fide upon particular queſtions, to make oc- 
cafional majorities; Parliament, though it may 
contain ſome Diſſenters, is ſtill collectively a 
Churchman. The Corporation Act, by check- 
ing the too luxuriant grawth of the dif- 
ſenting intereſt, and the Prerogative of the 
Crown, by keeping -the peerage pure, are as it 
were the Teſts, which ſeverally anſwer for the 
principles of either Houſe of Parliament. 
To this it may be added, that a ſeat in Par- 
liament, is not the fituation, in. which the 
Non-conformiſt can ſecretly promote the intereſt 
of his party. He can carry no meaſure by him- 
ſelf, The concurrence of a majority muſt be 
obtained. And this concurrence cannot other- 
wiſe be obtained than by an avowal of his princi- 
ples, and a fair fubmiſſion of his ſchemes to 
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public diſcuſſion. The Teſt Laws are intended 
to prevent the miſchief, which the ſame man 
might do in ſecret, and by himſelf; by an artful 
uſe of power lodged in his own hands, to be ex- 
erciſed by his own diſcretion. The fame perſon 
therefore, who may ſafely be admitted to a ſeat 
in either Houſe, may be unfit to hold an office in 
a Corporation, or a place under the Crown : “ and 
à greater caution ought to be required from per- 
ſons admitted into offices, than from Members 
of Parliament.“ 


HA third argument, for the political expedience 
of the propoſed repeal, occurs in the fourth pa- 
ragraph of the Reaſons. It is briefly this: that 
the Teſt is a mean inſufficient to its end. That 
it is no real or effectual ſecurity for the Church 
of England, becauſe the occaſional receiving 
of the Lord's Supper, as a qualification for a 
place, cannot imply, that thoſe, who thus re- 
ceive it, mean to declare their full and entire 
approbation of the whole conſtitution and frame 
of the eſtabliſhed Church.“ If a fence is weak; 
it ſhould be ftrengthened; if a wall may be 
zumped over, it ſhould be raiſed. This argu- 
ment only proves the expediency of Queen 
Anna's ſtatute againſt Occafional Conformity, and 
deſerves no farther anſwer. It is mentioned in- 
deed as a farther * of the Teſt Add, 
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which it may be ſaid, could not be remedied by 
any law againſt occaſional conformity, that it 
excludes not Infidels. Notorious Infidels are 
excluded by an older law; the Rubric, If con- 
cealed Infidels will defy the ſanctity of the ordi- 
nance, they will equally defy the ſanctity of an 
oath. Yet oaths are uſeful, | 


The fixth paragraph 15 the Reaſons, contains 
a ſtring of Reaſons ſo prepoſterouſly arranged ; 
that it is too evident, the framers of the Caſe 
feared and ſhunned the perſpicuity, which ariſes 
from order, left it ſhould betray the weakneſs of 
their argument. Firſt it is ſaid, * the repeal of 
the Corporation and Teſt Act would be a relief 
to many of his Majeſty's faithful ſubjects.“ Then, 
that © it would lay no difficulty or hardſhip 
upon any.” Then, in particular, “ that it 
would no way affect the eſtabliſhed Church.“ 
Of theſe three reaſons, the firſt two are evi- 
dently miſplaced. That the repeal would not 
lay difficulty, or hardſhip, upon any of his Ma- 
jeſty's faithful ſubjects ſhould be proved, before 
its efficacy for the relief of others can be alleged 
as a reaſon for it, For the relief of any ſet of 
ſubjects, however faithful, cannot without injuſ- 
tice be attempted, by a meaſure oppreſlive to 
others not leſs deſerving. The ſecond of theſe firſt 
two poſitions, is again dependent upon the third, 
H 2 public 
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For if the contrary, of what is aſſumed in the 


third pofition, ſhould be true; if the greateſt 


miſchiefs would be likely to enſue from the re. 
peal to the eſtabliſhed Church ; if its ruin would 
be, the remote perhaps, but the certain conſe- 
quence ; then it cannot be ſaid, that none would 
be harmed by a meaſure detrimental to ſo great 


a majority of the people. 


And how is it that the repeal would no way 
affect the eſtabliſhed church? Why truly “ Re- 
ce ligion and the national church were eſtabliſh- 
cc ed before theſe acts were paſſed ;. and would 
& continue to be eſtabliſhed were they totally 
cc repealed. The Doctrine, the Diſcipline and 
« Privileges of the Church, would remain 
«© exactly as they are at preſent, Its conſtitu- 
© tion and its form of Government are not ſe- 


« cured by theſe Acts, nor would it be injures 


cc by the total repeal of them.” 


Now it is true that the Corporation Act and 
the Teſt Act are not the laws, by which the 39 
articles are ratified ; the uſe of the Liturgy pre- 
ſcribed ; the tithes appointed for the maintenance 
of the Clergy; or the power and privileges of the 
ſeveral orders and offices of the Hierarchy de- 
fined. Theſe laws, therefore, neither eſtabliſh 
the Church, nor create its rights, Nor is 
any 
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any man's property in his money in the Public 
funds, or in the furniture of his houſe, created 
by the laws, by which Forgery and Burglary are 
made capital offences. Yet theſe laws ſecure the 
uſe and poſſeſſion of property, which other laws 
create. Property would not long continue in the 
owners hands, were theſe laws repealed ; nor 
would the value of the right be much, when the 
poſſeſſion ſhould become precarious. That re- 
lation, which the laws againſt violence and fraud 
bear to laws of Property, the Corporation Act 
and the Teſt Act bear to the laws, by which the 
Church is eſtabliſned. The Eſtabliſhment is 
not made, but it is guarded by them: juſt as a 
Gentleman's property in his grounds is not made, 
but it is guarded by his park-fence and by his gar- 
den-wall. Notwithſtanding therefore, that theſe 
Acts are not the very foundations of the eſtabliſh- 
ment; notwithſtanding that were they repealed, 
its foundations would remain; that the Doctrine, 
Diſcipline, and Privileges of the Church wguld 
remain, in lat, what they are at preſent: yet it 
is not true, © that its conſtitution and its form of 
« Government are not ſecured by theſe Acts, and 
* would not be injured by the repeal of them.“ 
With equal truth it might be ſaid, that a build- 
ing is not ſecured by a buttreſs, and would not be 
injured by its removal ; becauſe the buttreſs is no 
part of the foundation. But buildings have been 

| known 


5 
known to fall, while the foundations have been 
unimpaired. And how long our National Church 


ſhould ftand, if theſe two buttreſſes ſhould be 
taken away, would depend upon the zeal and 


cunning of the Non-conformilſts, to improve the] 


opportunities of its gradual ruin, which this 
weak policy would afford them. To ſay, that 
the repeal of theſe acts would bring no hard- 
ſhip upon any, when it would expoſe the Church 
to ſo great danger, is a poor Sophiſm. Perhaps 
no hardſhip would, for ſome confiderable time, 
be felt by individuals. But the utility, and the 
juſtice indeed, of a public meaſure is to be efli- 
' mated, not ſo much by its immediate effect upon 
the fortunes and the happineſs of individuals; as 
by its remote influence upon the common weal, 
And the contrivers of that meaſure are to be exe. 
crated, which tends finally to public calamity, 
although no one citizen ſhould perceive himſelt 
the worſe for it for a whole century. 


And now if the pofition were amide; which 
it is not, that the repeal of theſe acts would 
bring no hardſhip upon any; yet who are they, 
thoſe many faithful ſubjects of his Majeſty, to 
whom it would afford relief? Not Churchmen; 
for they cannot be aggrieved by the laws, which 
are the ſecurity of their rights. But our 
LOYAL, Nonconformiſts would be relieved by 
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the repeal. From what grievance? From the 
grievance of being excluded from public offices 
of profit and authority. But if the law, as it 
now ſtands, exclude them from theſe, it alſo ex- 
cuſes them from offices of burthen. It was the 
ſolemn opinion of the Judges, particularly of 
Mr. Juſtice Forſter and Mr. Juſtice Wilmot, in 
the famous caſe of Allen Evans, that the immu- 
nity on the one hand compenſates the inability 
on the other; and, as equal forces, acting in op- 
poſite directions, deſtroy each other's ſeparate 
effects, the total effect of the Teſt Laws, upon 
the body of the Diſſenters, is neither grievance 
nor advantage. But where no grievance hath 
taken place, no relicf can be afforded. | 


Upon the whole, it appears, that the plea of 
the Non-conformiſts,, for the repeal of the two 
acts in queſtion, fails in every part. That they 
have no claim upon the Gratitude, the Juſtice, 
or the Impartiality of the Britiſh Government : 
That their objections to the Sacramental Teſt, as 
an application of a religious ordinance, to the 
ſecular ends of civil ſociety, and as a ſnare for 
the conſciences of men, are frivolous : and that 
the whole weight of argument from Political Ex- 
pedience is on the contrary fide, Upon this view 
of the merits of their caſe, a regular detail of rea- 
ſons upon our own fide of: the queſtion, in addi- 
| tion 
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tion to thoſe which the diſcuſſon hath drawn 
forth, may be ſpared. The members of the 
Legiſlative Council will not forget, that theſe 
Acts lay no reſtraint upon the ſubject, which is 

not equally laid upon the Crown itſelf : That i 
the Teſt Act is one of the Laws, which are de- 
clared perpetual by the Union : That one great 
end of the Revolution was to preſerve the eſta- 
bliſhed Church; and © that to maintain and pre. 
ſerve inviolably the ſettlement of the Church of 
England,” is a part of the Coronation Oath. A 
late republication renders the bare mention of 
theſe points ſufficient. With what decency ſub- 
jects may ſolicit a liberty, which the conſtitution 
hath denied to Royalty itſelf; urge the repeal of 
laws interwoven with the treaty which unites the 
kingdoms; attempt a meaſure which would com- 
mit the Majeſty of Britain with engagements of 
which Heaven is the witneſs and guarantee; our 
Non-conformiſts had done well to conſider.— 
They have not confidered. But it is little to be 
feared, but that the Britiſh Parliament will better 
know its own dignity,.than to follow the example 
of their precipitance. Parliament will confider 
the meaſure both in itſelf and in its conſequences. 
If the meaſure in itſelf is diſreſpectful to the 
Crown, and infractive of the Union; it cannot be 
adopted If in its natural conſequences, it 


threatens the heavieſt miſchiefs; ; the wiſdom of 
Parliament 
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Parliament will not truſt the Public weal to the 
precarious ſecurity of fair pretenſions. In the 
year 1772, when the Diſſenting Miniſters 
were petitioning for relief from the ſubſcriptions 
required by the Firſt of W. and M. public 
promiſes were made in the name of the body, in 
the ſtrongeſt words which language could ſup- 
ply, that the Diſſenting Clergy, if they might be 
gratified in that requeſt, would eſteem their to- 
leration perfect, nor ever extend their wiſhes 
to any further indulgence. * The Diſſenters 
now ſolicit a repeal of the Teſt-Laws. The 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances, it is ſaid will be given in 
the name of the party, that gratified in this re- 
queſt, they never will extend their views to any 
further indulgence, The promiſe is in itſelf 
ſuſpicious. To what further indulgences can 
their views at any time extend, if once they ſhall 
be put upon an even footing with the beſt friends 
of the eſtabliſhment ? Yes, —Notwithſtanding 
their declared enmity to eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh- 
ments in general, their views may extend to 
ſomething further, than a free admiſſion of their 
laity to civil offices. The public hath been told, 


* Seea Vindication of the Proteſtant Diſſenting Miniſters, 
with regard to their late application to Parliament, by 
Andrew Kippis, D. D. London, printed for G. Robinſon in 
Pater-Noſter-Row, I 742, 
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that it would be but equitable, that one church, 
at leaſt, in every conſiderable town ſhould be ſet 
apart for the Diſſenters; and that ſuch a portion of 
the tithes, ET CATERA, of that diſtrict ſhould 
be allotted to the Miniſter, as ſhould be propor- 
tioned to the numbers of his followers.“ It 
hath even been ſuggeſted, that a time may come, 
and may be at no great diſtance, when a portion of 
the Tithes andthe ET CATERA will not ſuffice; 
When under the authority of an Arian or Socinian 
Parliament (which nothing indeed might ſo ſoon 
produce as the repeal of the Corporation AQ) 
the raſh defenders of the preſent ſyſtem, depoſed 
from their dignities, and plundered of their emo- 
luments, mey be thankful if they eſcape the 
horrors of a jail. Since then things may come 
within ambition's view, far beyond what is now 
demanded; what ſecurity can the Non-con- 
formiſts give, that ſome ten years hence, they will 
feel themſelves more firmly bound by the pro- 
miſes of 1787, than they are now bound by the 
promiſes of 1772 ? The contraricty, of their pre- 
ſent conduct and their late engagements, Caſts 
no imputation of inũncerity upon thoſe who ven- 
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tured to paſs their word. It only ſhews, that all 
ſuch promiſes, in the name of a party, are in 
truth, ſymptoms of certain forebodings in their 
own minds, that the very next ſtep in the natural 
courſe of things, to their preſent purſuit, is to at- 
tempt, whatthey would engage ſhall never be at- 
tempted; and it ſhews beſides, that the faireſt in- 
tentions of individuals cannot govern the conduct 
of a party, or avert the natural conſequences of 
any public meaſure. Should the Teſt-Laws be 
now repealed, Diſſenters will be Diſſenters ſtill. 
Their influence will be increaſed, while their 
prejudices will remain entire. Their prejudices 
will incite them to uſe their increaſed influence, 
firſt for the reformation of religion ; and then, 
ſince their politics are for the moſt part ſingular, 
for the bettering of the State. Governmment 
will have thrown down the beſt barrier it had to 
oppoie to innovation; and the work of refor- 
mation will go on, without obſtruction, till one 
ſtone will not be left ſtanding upon another of the 


admired fabrick of the BRITISH CONSTITU- 
TION. 


1 a 


APPENDIX. 


1 fuller juſtice may be done to the me- 
rits of that ineſtimable work, which, in 
the year 1778, received the approbation of the 
HARLOW SYNOD; ſome extracts from it 
ſhall be given here, which have been inadver- 
tently omitted in their proper place. They are 
paſſages, which ſet in the ſtrongeſt light the 
loyalty of the writer himſelf, and that of the 
members of the applauding Synod. 


« DESPOTISM is che defideratum of moſt 
Princes. (Robinſon's Lectures, p. 31.) 


That ſo much” Epiſcopacy in a State, ſo 
much Deſpotiſm, is a certain truth.“ (p. 32.) 


Princes know no hereſy but Patriotiſm, and 
no orthodoxy but Deſpotiſm.“ (p. 40.) 


Theſe are not only avowed, as the political 
principles of the Non-conformiſts, but every 
Diſſenting Miniſter is earneſtly exhorted by Bro- 
ther Robinſon, and the HARLOW SYNOD, 
to preſs the importance of them upon the minds 
of his Catechumens; and to perſuade them, 
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that © to inculcate theſe principles in the Church, 
is the beſt preſervative of the State.” (p. 32) It 
ſhould ſeem, however, that this aphoriſm is to 
be underſtood with reference only to the preſent 
ſtate of things. The ſupreme efficacy of this 
State-preſervative is to be acknowledged, ſo long 
only as the State ſhall ungraciouſly and unjuſtly. 
with-hold from the pious Non-conformiſt the 
power of inculcating his principles, by more 
effectual means than writing and declamation; 
If ever the Non-conformiſts ſhould acquire their 
juſt ſhare of power, they will doubtleſs find bets 
ter means of diſſeminating their principles, for 
the State's preſeryation, than the pens and elo- 
quence of their paſtors, ſupported by the decrees 
of their Synods. 


Not to fatigue the readers patience, with two 
great a length or variety of extract, it ſhall ſut- 
fice to remark in general, that whoever would 
form his mind to a clear apprehenſion of the idea, 
which exactly correſponds with the word Loy- 
alty, as it is uſed by the Non-contormiſts, ſhould 
never lay out of his hand, by day or night, ill 
he has gotten them both by heart, Mr. Robin- 
ſon's Plan of Lectures upon Non-conformity, and 
Mr, S. Palmer's Proteflant Diſſenter's Catechiſm. 
Two books, ſmall in fize, cheap in price, but 
rich in matter: not indeed containing any one 
principle 
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principle of the Chriſtian Religion, or of any re- 
ligion under the Sun (except ſome abuſed texts 
may be called principles) but to make amends 
for this defect, replete with wiſe maxims of ge- 
neral Policy, curious paſſages of Britiſh Hiſtory, 
and ſage remarks upon the conſtitution of our 


Country eccleſiaſtical and civil. Of which this 


one may ſerve for a fpecimen : The Supreme 
« head of the church of England,” ſays Mr: 
Robinſon, by whoſe mouth let it never be for- 


gotten, that the HARLOW SYNOD ſpeaks ; 
.« The Supreme head of the church of England 


is a King, or a Queen, Lutheran, Preſbyterian, 


' Prelatical, or Popiſh.“ (p. 19.) To give a colour 


to this Calumny, it is alleged, that the church 
hath exiſted under Princes of all theſe different 
perſuaſions. But what matters it, under what | 
Princes it HATH exiſted, when the laws have 
long ſince provided, that the wearer of the Crown 
ſhall hold communion with none but the efta- 
bliſhed Church? And yet upon the pretence of 
what hath been, the Non-conformiſt youth are 
to be trained to the belief that a Popiſh King 
might ſtill be the conſtitutional Head of the 
church of England, 
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